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Freedom of Association and 
Industrial Relations in the Countries 
of the Near and Middle East: I 


by 
J. A. HALLSwoRTH 
International Labour Office 


It ts only comparatively recently that the problem of industrial 
relations has assumed major importance in the countries of the Near 
and Middle East. With the rapid development of industry in these 
countries since the Second World War has come recognition of the 
vital importance of a sound industrial relations policy, and the I.L.0. 
Regional Meeting for the Near and Middle East in 1947 revealed the 
keen interest of the countries concerned in such questions as freedom 
of association, collective bargaining, the settlement of labour disputes 
and the collaboration of employers’ and workers’ organisations with 
the public authorities. 

The following article briefly outlines the development of workers’ 
and employers’ trade union movements in these countries and gives 
an account of the present law and practice concerning freedom of 
association and industrial relations. 


FOR the purpose of this study the Near and Middle East is re- 
garded as the area comprising the Arabian Peninsula, Egypt, 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria and Turkey. 

In the countries of the Arabian Peninsula, apart from the oil 
concessions, there is little industry and no trade unions established 
on a stable and permanent basis, though efforts are being made to 
organise the workers in the Saudi Arabian and Kuwait oil under- 
takings. The annexation of Arab Palestine by Jordan in 1948 
brought to it a certain amount of light industry, but there is still 
no established trade union movement in Jordan. 

Any system of industrial relations in the modern sense of the 
term presupposes the existence of workers’ organisations capable of 
representing their members in their relations with employers. Such 
organisations exist, and systems of industrial relations have been 
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developed to a varying degree, in seven sovereign States of the Near 
and Middle East—Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Syria and 
Turkey—and it is with these countries, therefore, that this survey 
is concerned. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WORKERS’ AND EMPLOYERS’ 
TRADE UNION MOVEMENTS 


In the six countries other than Israel, there have been many 
similar features and considerations entering into the background 
against which workers’ and employers’ organisations have emerged. 
These organisations have in recent years developed to such a 
degree that their systems of industrial relations, though as yet in 
the formative stage, are beginning to become clearly defined. 

There are a number of outstanding factors with which the 
establishment and development of the trade union movements have 
had to contend. In the first place, taking these six countries 
together, between 70 and 80 per cent. of the total population (about 
25 per cent. in Lebanon) is still engaged in agriculture, many in 
purely pastoral pursuits—even the industrial strides made in 
recent years have not materially affected this figure. Trade 
unionism has always developed most slowly in scattered, mainly 
agricultural communities, on account of the natural difficulties 
in the way of organisation. Moreover, in some of these countries, 
the post-war trade union legislation has excluded agriculture from 
its field of application. 

At the same time, while this means in certain cases that agri- 
cultural workers have not yet been formally accorded the right to 
organise in trade unions, the loss of potential union membership 
should not be exaggerated. A very substantial proportion of those 
who work on the land are independent or semi-independent tenant- 
farmers, and in many cases they can and do form associations, 
though not normally of the kind that enters into collective 
industrial relations. In several of the countries of the Near and 
Middle East, therefore, the wage-earning agricultural workers are 
actually a minority among those who gain their living from the land, 
and the fact that many even of these work only on a seasonal basis 
would add to the difficulty of organising unions. 

For all these reasons there exists no more than a handful of 
agricultural workers’ unions in five of the six countries under 
review ; in the sixth, Egypt, however, there has been considerable 
activity in the establishment of agricultural workers’ unions since 
the right to organise was formally accorded to such workers at the 
end of 1952. In the main, however, the trade union movements 
have developed in industry, oil, mining and commerce. 
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A second element militating against trade union development is 
the fact that, despite the former influence of the old systems of 
guilds and corporations, it had become the practice in more recent 
years for employers and workers in industry to regulate their 
relationship by means of individual contracts. As will be seen when 
collective bargaining comes to be discussed, the idea of regulating 
employment relations by means of collective labour agreements has 
made rather less headway against the system of individual contracts 
than might be expected from an appraisal of the figures of trade 
union membership and from the developments that have taken 
place in other fields of industrial relations. 

Thirdly, the period of growth of the young trade union move- 
ments has coincided, in most of these countries, with periods of 
political change. There have been fundamental political changes in 
Egypt and Syria; legal recognition has been withdrawn from 
certain unions in Lebanon since the Second World War ; two of the 
strongest unions existing in Iraq in the first years after the war 
have now disappeared; and the whole trade union movement in 
Iran disintegrated just before the war broke out. Trade unions have 
had to regroup and to reorganise, but they have survived. 

Finally, although they have had contacts that have sometimes 
proved useful with trade union movements in other countries, the 
workers are in many respects inexperienced in the art of establishing 
and operating trade unions and, despite the advice and encourage- 
ment given by the governments in certain cases, some time will be 
needed before actual practice in the conduct of industrial relations 
has fully compensated for this lack of initial experience. 

It is against this background ! that the trade union movement 
in these Near and Middle Eastern countries has developed and, in 
Egypt and Turkey more especially, is now making comparatively 
steady progress. 

It may be of interest to note briefly something of the present 
statistical strength and industrial distribution of the trade unions 
on which the future development of industrial relations in these 
countries will so largely depend. In Iran the young trade union 
movement disintegrated before the war, and the present unions 
have developed almost entirely over the last seven or eight years. 
About 80,000 workers (20 per cent. of the total employed in industry 
and commerce) are organised in about 36 trade unions. Membership 
would appear to be strongest in the oil, spinning, weaving, tobacco 


1 A general survey of the economic background is to be found in Review 
of Economic Conditions in the Middle East, 1951-1952, published by the 
United Nations Department of Economic Affairs as a supplement to its 
World Economic Report (New York, 1953); cf. also The Mi East, 1953 
(London, Europa Publications Ltd., 1953). 
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and transport industries, but generally the unions are small, and 
there are several in each of these industries. The Central Council 
of Unified Trade Unions of Iran, which at one period claimed 
200,000 members and exercised considerable influence, largely 
disintegrated in 1949 after the legal prohibition of the Tudeh 
Party, with which it was considered to be associated. 

In Iraq there are approximately a dozen trade unions, with a 
total of about 7,000 members. Their total membership is consider- 
ably less than in 1945, when the movement (which began in 1944) 
was making appreciable headway, having regard to the small 
potential industrial membership in its early stages. Since then, 
however, the strongest unions, those of the railway workers and of 
the Basra port workers, have disintegrated. The trade unions 
appear to be strongest among the cigarette workers and in textiles, 
but there is also some union activity in the transport, building and 
shoe manufacturing industries. 

In Syria and Lebanon the trade unions have developed since 
the close of the Second World War. In November 1953 Syria had 
approximately 220 trade unions with 27,200 members (i.e., 35 per 
cent. of the workers in occupations authorised to form trade unions 
or 17 per cent. of the total employed in industry and commerce). 
About two-thirds of these unions are in Damascus or Aleppo. 
Organisation is particularly strong among railroad and tobacco 
workers. Approximately 42 unions exist in Lebanon, with 60,000 
members : that is to say, some 15 per cent. of the workers employed 
in industry and some 20 per cent. of those employed in commerce 
are organised. The strongest organisations are those of the tobacco 
workers, bank employees, office and commercial workers, railway 
employees, bakery trades, mechanics, hotel and restaurant trades 
and hairdressing trades. 

At the end of September 1953 there were 910 registered trade 
unions in Egypt, 501 of them in Cairo and Alexandria alone, with 
250,000 members. The highest degree of trade union organisation 
is found in public undertakings, land, air and sea transport, food 
processing, textiles and building; there are about 40 unions of 
agricultural workers. This compares favourably with the 1945 
figures of 189 unions and 89,560 members, although the average 
size of present-day unions is smaller. Most of them, in fact, are very 
small and are organised on a factory basis, but the Mehalla el Kebir 
spinners’ and weavers’ union claims 17,000 members, These 
unions include six national organisations—the Transport Workers’ 
Union (16,000 members), the Union of Workers in the Oil Industry 
(7,000 members), the Tobacco Workers’ Union (4,500 members), 
the Textile Workers’ Union, the Musicians’ Union and the Union of 
Cinema and Theatre Employees. 
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Finally, in Turkey the growth of trade unionism since the 
Trade Union Act of 1947 has been most marked. While there 
existed in March 1949, under that Act, some 70 unions with 75,000 
members, the numbers had risen by August 1952 to some 211 
unions with 173,000 members, i.e., 33 per cent. of the total workers 
covered by the Labour Code or just over 25 per cent. of all industrial 
workers—the highest percentage (Israel excepted) in any country 
of the Near and Middle East. The biggest trade unions are the 
Zonguldak Coal Miners’ Union with 17,000 members, and the 
Izmir Tobacco Workers’ Union with 11,000. Next come the Izmir 
Textile Workers’ Union, with 3,300 members, and the State Railway 
Industry Workers’ Union, the Istanbul Textile Industry Workers’ 
Union and the Monopoly Tobacco-leaf Workers’ Union, each with 
a little over 2,000 members. 

Employers’ associations, at least those formed for purposes of 
industrial relations, including collective bargaining, have not 
developed in these countries to the same extent as the trade unions. 
The emphasis has been placed rather on the development of 
chambers of commerce and industry devoted more to matters of 
economic and industrial planning than to industrial relations. Thus, 
in Turkey there are 94 chambers of commerce or industry or of 
commerce and industry, and 220 artisans’ associations, but in 
August 1952 there were only five employers’ associations active 
in the field of industrial relations—associations for the bakery and 
hotel and restaurant trades in Istanbul and Ankara, and an associa- 
tion of textile employers in Istanbul. Lebanon has 61 employers’ 
associations with 517 members, and Syria has 184 employers’ or 
craftsmen’s associations with 13,254 members, but it is not known 
how many of these exist as a counterpart to the trade unions for the 
purpose of determining labour-management relations. In Egypt 
the principal employers’ association is the Egyptian Federation of 
Industry with 1,200 members, which was recognised by the Govern- 
ment in 1947. Of the 12 Iranian employers’ associations with 3,475 
members, the biggest is the Tea Shop Owners’ Association with 
1,800 members, the Confectioners’ and Cafe Owners’ Association 
and the Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association. There are no 
employers’ associations in Iraq. 

The factors mentioned above as having militated against trade 
union development in those countries have had less influence in 
Israel. Only 15 per cent. of the population earns its living on the 
land, the rest being engaged mainly in industry, commerce and the 
professions. Even those engaged in agriculture are highly organised 
from the trade union point of view—this has been facilitated by the 
growth of agricultural co-operatives and the concentration of agri- 
cultural workers in particular centres. The idea of collective action 
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was established before the Second World War. The main trade 
union organisation, the Histadrut, had been advancing steadily 
ever since its foundation in 1920, and the heavy immigration of the 
last ten years brought citizens from many countries that were 
already firm adherents to collective bargaining systems and 
experienced in collective industrial relations, both on the workers’ 
and on the employers’ sides. Moreover, the trade union movement 
was actively encouraged and supported by the Government of the 
new State; in fact, the Histadrut in particular was forced by 
economic circumstances—the need to absorb and provide for 
immigrants and at the same time to develop a rapidly expanding 
economy as part of the urgently required new national structure— 
to take the part of a pioneer, almost as a partner of the Government 
in the early stages at least, in building up the State. The effect of 
this on the activities and the very structure of the Histadrut will 
be considered in more detail later on. 

In 1920 the Histadrut had 4,000 members ; at the end of 1951, 
215,000. It now claims over 472,000.1 This figure, however, 
includes 148,661 workers’ wives occupied in their households. 

There are two more workers’ organisations in Israel, independent 
of the Histadrut?: a “National Labour Federation”, whose 
membership is not known but is comparatively small, and an 
“ Arab Workers’ Congress ”. 

On the employers’ side the main association concerned with 
industrial relations is the Manufacturers’ Association, with 1,800 
members, or 75 per cent. of all employers of labour (i.e., excluding 
most farmers and artisans, who generally have no employees beyond 
members of their families). Some of the biggest concerns are not 


1 The Histadrut (Tel-Aviv, Hapoel Hazair Printing Co-operative, 1953). 
The Histadrut carries on its trade union activities through its various 
constituent unions. Its constituent national unions include the Federation 
of Clerical Workers, Federation of Engineers, Architects and Surveyors, 
National Union of Metal Workers, National Union of Textile Workers, 
National Union of Printing Workers, National, Union of Food and Bakery 
Workers, National Union of Woodworkers, Nafional Union of Taxi Drivers, 
National Union of Nurses, National Union of Medical Practitioners, National 
Union of Social Workers, National Union of Civil Employees of Armed 
Services, National Union of Diamond Workers, Federation of Building and 
Building Materials Workers, National Union of Government Employees 
(this includes railway and post and telegraph employees), Agricultural 
Workers’ Union (the largest, with over 60,000 members), National Union of 
Seamen, Federation of Teachers, National Union of Pharmacists, National 
Union of Painters and Sculptors, National Union of Bacteriologists and 
National Union of Musicians, Actors and Dancers. 


* In 1953 the Histadrut claimed that, following the recent fusion with the 
religious workers’ organisations, the implementation of the decision of its 
Council to admit Arab workers to membership would mean that 90 per cent. 
of all workers in Israel would belong to Histadrut trade unions. &f. Israel 
Labour News (published by the Histradrut, Tel-Aviv), 17 Apr. 1953. 
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members of the Manufacturers’ Association and conclude their 
collective agreements separately, e.g., the electric companies, the 
biggest textile concern, the national airline and the international 
oil companies. The small Diamond Polishers’ Association is a 
separate entity. The Farmers’ Association has 6,000 members and 
the Artisans’ Association 13,000, 60 per cent. and 50 per cent. 
respectively of their potential memberships. These two bodies as a 
whole do not enter into collective bargaining, but a few of their 
constituent bodies may do so, e.g., the Hotel and Restaurant 
Owners’ Association, which is affiliated to the Artisans’ Association. 


LAW AND PRACTICE CONCERNING FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 
AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


It may be recalled for reference purposes that the International 
Labour Conference has in recent years adopted a number of inter- 
national instruments dealing with freedom of association and the 
various aspects of industrial relations, in particular the Freedom 
of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise Convention 
(No. 87), 19481, and the Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining 
Convention (No. 98), 19492, which embody certain principles 
regarded as good practice in a majority of industrialised countries. 

‘ According to the provisions of Convention No. 87, workers and 
employers, with the only exception of the armed forces and police, 
should, without distinction whatsoever, have the right to form and 
join organisations of their own choosing without previous authorisa- 
tion. Workers’ and employers’ organisations should have the right 
to draw up their constitutions and rules, to elect their representa- 
tives in full freedom, to organise their administration and activities 
and to form and join federations and confederations, and they and 
their federations and confederations should have the right to 
affiliate with workers’ and employers’ international organisations. 
Workers’ and employers’ organisations should not be liable to be 
suspended or dissolved by administrative authority and, if they 
acquire legal personality, this should not be subject to such condi- 
tions as would restrict the application of the foregoing guarantees. 
While workers and employers and their organisations, in exercising 
their rights under the Convention, must respect the law of the land, 
such law should not be such as to impair, or be so applied as to 
impair, the guarantees provided by the Convention. 

Convention No. 98 provides, in particular, that workers should 
enjoy adequate protection against anti-union discrimination in 


1 Cf. Official Bulletin (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XX XI, No. 1, 31 Aug. 1948, 


pp. 1 ff. 
* Ibid., Vol. XXXII, No. 3, 15 Aug. 1949, pp. 193 ff. 
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respect of their employment and especially against acts calculated 
to make the employment of a worker subject to the condition that 
he shall not join a union or shall relinquish trade union membership, 
or calculated to cause the dismissal of, or otherwise prejudice, a 
worker on the ground of his union membership or activities. 
Another provision of this Convention embodies the principle that, 
when necessary, appropriate measures should be taken to encourage 
and promote the full development and utilisation of machinery for 
voluntary negotiation between employers or their organisations and 
workers’ organisations with a view to the regulation of terms and 
conditions of employment by means of collective agreements. 

In 1951 the Conference adopted Recommendations? relating 
to collective agreements and voluntary conciliation and arbitration 
and, in 1952, a Recommendation? concerning co-operation and 
consultation in undertakings. 

At the I.L.O. Regional Meeting for the Near and Middle East, 
held at Istanbul in November 1947 and attended by delegates from 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria and Turkey, a resolution on 
labour policy * was adopted, certain portions of which related 
to freedom of association and the settlement of labour disputes, 
remuneration and related matters and collaboration of employers’ 
and workers’ organisations with the public authorities. 

The resolution declares that the recognition of the principle of 
freedom of association and the effective guarantee of the right to 
organise and to bargain collectively have a major contribution to 
make to the improvement of labour standards, and goes on to state 
the measures that should be taken to apply the principle of freedom 
of association and ensure the fair and peaceful settlement of 
industrial disputes: the rights of employers and employed alike 
to associate for all lawful purposes should be guaranteed by appro- 
priate measures ; all practicable measures should be taken to ensure 
to trade unions the right to conclude collective agreements with 
employers’ organisations ; employers and workers should be encour- 
aged to avoid disputes and, if they arise, to reach fair settlements 
by means of conciliation, and all practicable measures should be 
taken to consult the representatives of organisations of employers 
and workers and associate them in the establishment and working of 
conciliation machinery ; subject to the operation of such machinery, 
public officers (if possible, officers specially assigned to such duties) 
should be responsible for the investigation of disputes and should 
endeavour to promote conciliation and to assist the parties in 


1 Cf. Official Bulletin (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, 15 Aug. 1951, 


pp. 17-21. 
* Ibid., Vol. XXXV, No. 2, 15 Aug. 1952, p. 72. 
% For the full text of the resolution see ibid., Vol. XXX, No. 4, 1 Dec. 


1947, pp. 215-230. 
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arriving at a fair settlement ; machinery should be created as 
rapidly as possible for the settlement of disputes between employers 
and workers, and representatives of the employers and workers 
concerned (including representatives of their respective organisa- 
tions where such exist) should be associated where practicable in 
the operation of the machinery, in such manner and to such extent 
as may be determined by the competent authority, but in any case 
in equal numbers and on equal terms; all procedures for the 
investigation of disputes between employers and workers should be 
as simple and expeditious as possible. 

In the portion of the resolution dealing with remuneration and 
related matters the delegates resolved that the fixing of minimum 
wages by collective agreements freely negotiated between trade 
unions representative of the workers concerned and employers or 
employers’ organisations should be encouraged, and that where no 
adequate arrangements exist for the fixing of minimum wages by 
collective agreement the necessary arrangements should be made 
whereby minimum rates of wages can be fixed in consultation with 
representatives of the employers and workers, including represen- 
tatives of their respective organisations where such exist. 

In the field of collaboration it is declared in the resolution that 
all practicable measures should be taken to consult the representa- 
tives of organisations of employers and workers and associate them 
in the establishment and working of arrangements for the protection 
of workers and the application of labour legislation, and that 
governments should give consideration to the establishment in their 
countries of tripartite organisations consisting of representatives of 
governments, employers and workers to promote appropriate 
measures for raising the standard of living of the workers, avoiding 
industrial disputes and increasing production and output in 
industry, and to advise concerning the implementation of decisions 
of the International Labour Conference, of resolutions adopted at 
regional meetings, and of such of the resolutions adopted by 
industrial committees as are communicated to the governments by 
decisions of the Governing Body of the I.L.O. 

To the above resolution is annexed the text of the resolution 
concerning freedom of association and protection of the right to 
organise and to bargain collectively adopted by the International 
Labour Conference in July 1947, most of the basic principles of 
which were later embodied in Conventions Nos. 87 and 98, since the 
delegates at Istanbul resolved that it was desirable, pending the 
adoption of the Conventions and their ratification by the countries 
of the Near and Middle East, that these countries should have 
special regard to the provisions of the resolution adopted by the 
International Labour Conference. 
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The main purpose of the Istanbul resolution, according to its 
preamble, was to formulate certain directives concerning the 
immediate objectives of labour policy under the special conditions 
existing in the countries of the Near and Middle East as a first step 
towards the application in these countries of I.L.O. Conventions 
and Recommendations as rapidly and fully as national conditions 
allow. The resolution was unanimously supported by delegates from 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria and Turkey. It may be of 
interest, therefore, after first examining briefly the present law and 
practice of the countries of the Near and Middle East with respect 
to the various aspects of freedom of association and industrial 
relations, to note in conclusion how far the countries concerned have 
been able to implement some of the major principles embodied in 
the resolution in the few years since its enactment. 


Freedom of Association * 


Freedom of association may be ensured as a matter of practice 
or may be formally guaranteed by the State in the national Consti- 
tution or in legislation or in both. 


Constitutional Guarantees. 


Provisions guaranteeing freedom of association have been 
included in the Constitutions of Lebanon, Iraq, Iran, Egypt, 
Turkey and Syria.® 

The Constitution of Lebanon of 1926 guarantees freedom of 
meeting and of association. The Organic Law of 21 March 1925 in 
Iraq—one of the texts forming the basis of the Iraq Constitution— 
guarantees freedom of meeting and of forming and joining associa- 
tions within the limits prescribed by law. The supplementary 
fundamental laws of 1906 in Iran guarantee the freedom, subject to 
regulations laid down by law, of societies and associations which 
do not provoke religious and civil strife and are not injurious to 
good order. Article 21 of the Egyptian Constitution of April 1923 
guaranteed the right of association within the limits of the law, but 
this Constitution was abrogated early in 1953 and is to be replaced 
by anew one. Article 70 of the Turkish Constitution of 1924 declares 
the right to associate to be part of the rights and liberties of Turkish 


1 Israel was not represented, as the new State had not been founded at 
the date of the Istanbul Regional Meeting. 

* For the purpose of this article “ freedom of association ” is used only 
in the sense of “ freedom of occupational association ”, that is, the right to 
form or join trade unions of workers or employers. 

* It may also be mentioned that the general right of association is 
guaranteed in the Constitution of Jordan. 
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citizens and, although article 79 states that the limits imposed on 
freedom of association shall be determined by law, article 103 lays 
down that no law may contain provisions in derogation of constitu- 
tional rights. 

The new Syrian Constitution of 10 July 1953 refers more 
specifically to the right of association for occupational purposes. 
While articles 15 and 16 guarantee the general right of association 
within the limits of the law, article 39 provides that workers, 
including those engaged in agriculture, shall, within the law, have 
the right to defend occupational interests and to organise in trade 
unions in order to exercise this right. 

Israel has no written Constitution, but its Proclamation of 
Independence in May 1948 declared that the State would dedicate 
itself to the principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 

As the right of association guaranteed in the above Constitutions 
is guaranteed within the limits of the laws, it is necessary to consider 
the main provisions of the different legislations affecting the 
question. 


Legal Guarantees. 


Reference is made under this head to the guarantees of the 
individual’s right to combine, for occupational purposes, contained 
in ‘the labour or trade union laws of Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Syria and Turkey and to the limitations imposed on the exercise of 
the right by those laws. It should be remembered, however, that 
the right is also affected by the various prescriptions mentioned 
later in connection with the legal status of trade unions and parti- 
cularly the formation of trade unions. 

In Egypt the first legal guarantee of freedom of occupational 
association was provided by the Trade Unions Act, 19421, since 
replaced by Legislative Decree No. 319 of 1952 respecting workers’ 
trade union organisations.* The first formal legal recognition of the 
right of association in Iran was contained in the Labour Law of 1946, 
now replaced by the Labour Law of 1949%, although several years 
before 1946 workers had established de facto craft unions which 
operated under the guise of social clubs and trade union activity 
had become more manifest after the entry of the Allied forces 
in 1942. In Iraq legal recognition rests on the Labour Law of 1936 ¢, 
in Lebanon on the Labour Code of 1946 5, in Syria on the Labour 


1 J.L.0. Legislative Series, 1942 (Eg. 1). 

2 Egyptian Government Gazette (Arabic edition), 8 Dec. 1952. 

3 See Indusiry and Labour, Vol. I, No. 5, 1 Mar. 1949, F 193 ; Vol. II, 
No. 10, 15 Nov. 1949, p. 411 ; and Vol. III, No. 5, 1 Mar. 1950, p. 184. 

4 I.L.0. Legislative Series, 1936 (Iraq 2). 

5 Ibid., 1946 (Leb. 1). 
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Code, also enacted in 1946 }, and in Turkey essentially on the Trade 
Unions Act, 1947.2? 

The right of occupational association thus conferred is variously 
limited by the provisions of these and other enactments in the 
countries in question. These limitations take different forms—the 
requirement of prior authorisation for the establishment of occu- 
pational organisations, differentiation between manual and non- 
manual employees, exclusion from the right to form or join trade 
unions in the case of persons in certain occupations or industries 
either by specific exclusion of particular categories or as the result 
of their omission from lists issued by the authorities of occupations 
in which trade unions are authorised. 


Prior authorisation. Previous authorisation by the Minister for 
Economic Affairs is required for the formation of any industrial 
association under the Labour Codes of Lebanon and Syria. In Syria, 
however, authorisation for a particular union may be refused only 
if the union fails to alter its rules to comply with the Labour Code 
when the competent Minister has called upon it to do so, or if the 
occupation concerned is not one of those listed in ministerial orders 
as occupations in respect of which trade unions may be formed. 
Under the Iraq Labour Law of 1936 an appeal lies to the Council 
of Ministers, but not to the courts, against a decision of the Ministry 
for Social Affairs to reject an application to form a union. No prior 
authorisation is required in Egypt or Turkey. 


Differentiation between manual and non-manual employees. 
Both manual workers and salaried employees enjoy equal rights 
of association under the aforementioned laws of Egypt, Iran, 
Lebanon and Syria. In Iraq the right is extended to workers, who 
are defined as “persons employed in industrial undertakings ”. 
In Turkey, however, the application of the Trade Union Act of 1947 
is limited to persons included within the definition of “ worker ” in 
the Labour Law of 1936 *, namely, “a person who performs work 
that is either exclusively manual or both manual and intellectual ”. 
Purely’ intellectual workers therefore cannot in Turkey form trade 
unions under the 1947 Act. They can form associations under the 
Associations Act (No. 3512) of 1938, as amended by Act No. 4919 
of 1946, “to combine their knowledge and activities for purposes 
other than sharing profits ”. They may form associations under the 
Civil Code with the power to conclude collective agreements. 
According to the Turkish Government there is now a tendency to 


1 I.L.0. Legislative Series, 1946 (Syr. 1). 
2 Ibid., 1947 (Tur. 1). 
3 Ibid., 1936 (Tur. 2). 
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bring non-manual workers within the scope of the Trade Union Act, 
and the Government is considering the possibility of amending it so 
as to extend its coverage to non-manual workers in general. In the 
meantime this tendency has been manifested with respect to one 
category of intellectual workers by the enactment of the Jour- 
nalists Act (No. 5923 of 13 June 1952) extending to journalists the 
right to form trade unions with the privileges conferred by the 
Trade Union Act. Such unions have now been set up in Ankara 
and Istanbul. 


Specific exclusion of particular caiegories. The provisions speci- 
fically excluding particular categories from the right to form and 
join trade unions relate in particular to employees of family under- 
takings, employees of small businesses, supervisory staff, persons 
engaged in agriculture and persons in public employment. 

The Labour Law of Iraq does not apply to undertakings in which 
only members of the proprietor’s family are employed. Such 
establishments are also excluded from the application of the 
Lebanon Labour Code. 

Small businesses or undertakings are excluded from the provi- 
sions of the Iranian Labour Law by virtue of the fact that the 
Minister of Labour has, pursuant to his powers under the Law, 
limited its application to undertakings in which at least ten persons 
are employed. In Turkey the Trade Unions Act of 1947 contains a 
specific provision excluding “small businesses ” from the field of 
application. In practice, according to statements of the Turkish 
Government, there exist several associations formed by employees 
of small undertakings to protect their common interests. 

Managerial or administrative staff and those employed to 
“ direct the work ” are not “ workers ” under the Turkish legislation 
mentioned above (although foremen are “ workers”), while the 
Egyptian Trade Union Decree of 1952 specifically does not apply to 
persons representing employers in the exercise of their authority. 

The most important restrictions placed on freedom of association 
arise with respect to agricultural workers and public or government 
employees. 

While the Egyptian Trade Union Act of 1942 excluded agri- 
cultural workers from the application of its provisions, they are 
specifically included in the Legislative Decree of 1952, which 
covers wage-earning and salaried employees in any branch of 
economic activity, industrial, commercial or agricultural. Although 
the right of occupational association under the Syrian Constitution 
is extended to agricultural workers within the limits of the law, 
agricultural workers are not covered by the Labour Code of 1946, 
and have not been included in the published lists of occupations 
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authorised to form trade unions. The rights guaranteed under the 
Lebanon Labour Code apply only to agricultural workers whose 
agricultural occupation is connected with industry and commerce. 
The Iranian Labour Law of 1949 specifically covered workers in 
the employ of “ industrial agricultural undertakings ”, but provided 
that a special law dealing with the position of other agricultural 
workers would be submitted to Parliament within six months. It 
is understood that no such law has so far been submitted to Parlia- 
ment. In practice many Iranian agricultural workers have joined 
trade unions. The Labour Law of Iraq excludes agriculture from 
its operation. 

Certain of the laws concerned exclude from their provisions 
regarding the right of association various categories of government 
or public employees. 

Industrial workers employed by the Government in Iraq are 
treated no differently under the Labour Law from other workers. 
Although the law is silent on the point, it is understood that 
Iranian employees other than civil servants are permitted to join 
trade unions. In Egypt the Trade Union Decree of 1952 does not 
apply to officials and salaried employees of the State and of provin- 
cial, municipal and village councils who are on the permanent 
establishment but, subject to this, specifically applies to wage 
earners and salaried employees in publicly or privately owned 
industrial, agricultural or commercial undertakings and utilities. 
The Syrian Labour Code applies to all persons employed by govern- 
ment and public establishments, with the exception of civil servants. 

In Turkey the Associations Act of 1938, as amended in 1946, 
provides specifically that civil servants paid out of the government 
budget or the budgets of municipal administrative establishments 
or government establishments are prohibited from “ forming asso- 
ciations relating to the nature and title of the occupation in which 
they are employed ”. This prohibition of the exercise of the right 
to organise is applied only te civil servants whose status depends on 
public law and not on contracts of employment ; publicly employed 
“ workers ” are allowed freely to establish organisations having the 
character of trade unions for the purpose of protecting their occu- 
pational and economic interests ; there are 97 such organisations 
catering for workers on the state railways and in the state monopoly 
administrations and other state undertakings. The Government 
states further that it is considering the possible extension of the 
legal right of association to cover civil servants. 

The Lebanon Labour Code of 1946 excludes from its provisions 
salaried and wage-earning employees of governmental and municipal 
services who are not within the scope of public service regulations. 
Finally, in Iran, Lebanon and Syria, the right of particular 
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categories to organise is affected by the fact that the laws? give 
power to the authorities to issue lists of the occupations in which, 
alone, workers and employees may exercise the right of association. 
Such lists have been issued from time to time in Lebanon and Syria. 
In Iran the Government has issued a general authorisation applying 
the provisions of the Labour Law to undertakings in which at least 
ten persons are employed. 


Freedom of Association in Practice. 


In Israel the right of occupational association is neither formally 
guaranteed nor restricted by legislation, but is exercised as an 
established and traditional practice; trade unions are in fact 
organised under the general law concerning non-profit-making 
societies, which provides simply that any number of persons may 
establish a society for any lawful purpose. The trade union system 
covers all branches of the economy, both public and private, as well 
as the liberal professions. Civil servants, for example, are organised 
in an association affiliated to the Histadrut, which has negotiated 
collective agreements with the Government. The extent of trade 
unionism among other governmental workers and employees may 
be judged from the fact that there exist a government employees 
union, catering among others for railway, post and telegraph 
workers, a national union of civil employees of the armed services 
and a federation of teachers. National unions of medical practi- 
tioners, nurses and pharmacists are all affiliated to the Histadrut. 
Seamen belong to the National Union of Seamen, while the Agri- 
cultural Workers’ Union is one of the most fully organised in Israel. 

In many instances collective agreements contain provisions 
whereby the employer recognises the union and recognises the right 
to organise and bargain collectively. 

In short, without any intervention of the law, the Histadrut in 
particular has attained its objective of “ embracing in one organi- 
sational structure both urban and rural workers of all trades and 
professions”. The Government has expressed its intention, 
however, of enacting a special law regarding trade unions. 


The Formation and Functioning of Trade Unions 


The legal provisions governing the formation and functioning 
of trade unions are contained in the various laws to which reference 


1 Labour Law of 1949 in Iran, and Labour Codes of 1946 in Lebanon 
and Syria. 

2 Cf. I1.L.0.: Summary of Reports on Unratified Conventions and on 
Recommendations, Report III (Part II), International Labour Conference, 
36th Session, Geneva, 1953, p. 12. 
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has already been made—the Trade Union Decree of 1952 in Egypt, 
the Labour Law of 1949 in Iran, the Labour Law of 1936 in Iraq, 
the Labour Codes of 1946 in Lebanon and Syria and the Trade 
Union Act of 1947 in Turkey. In Turkey, moreover, as indicated 
below, certain provisions of the Associations Act of 1938, as 
amended in 1946, relating to the supervision of associations also 
apply in the case of trade unions. 


Formation of Unions. 


The persons forming or joining trade unions must normally be 
engaged in the same or similar occupations (Egypt, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Syria, Turkey) or, alternatively, be employed on types of 
work belonging to the same branch of activity (Turkey) or in occu- 
pations jointly engaged in the manufacture of particular articles 
(Egypt). Again, as alternatives, workers in Iran may form a 
general union limited to the undertaking, workers and salaried 
employees in Egypt may each form one union or may combine to 
form one general union (limited to the undertaking), and salaried 
employees of all branches (but not “ workers ”) in Syria may form 
a general union for the district. 

Application to form the union is addressed to the competent 
governmental authorities, accompanied by copies of the constitu- 
tions and rules, the names, addresses, etc., of foundation or executive 
members, the objects of the union and, in the case of Lebanon and 
Turkey, details as to accounting procedure and contributions and 
certain other matters. 

If an application is rejected in Iraq or Syria an appeal lies to the 
Council of State. In Iran the Minister of Labour is obliged to approve 
the formation of the union if the application and accompanying 
documents conform to the law; if he refuses, an appeal may be 
made to the High Labour Council. In Egypt the Director-General 
of the Labour Department may object if there is anything contrary 
to law in the foundation procedure, and any dispute on this point 
is referable to the summary court for final decision. 


Trade Union Federations and Confederations. 


As in the case of trade unions, the formation of occupational 
federations needs government authorisation in Lebanon and Syria. 
The Iranian law provides that unions in the same or similar occu- 
pations may federate if two-thirds of the members at the general 
meetings of the constituent unions so decide. Turkey places no legal 
restriction on the right to federate provided that two-thirds of the 
members of each constituent union consent to its participation in a 
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federation and that no single union contributes more than 120 
Turkish pounds a year to its federation. Unions have been allowed 
to form federations in Egypt since 1950 with the proviso, under the 
Trade Union Decree enacted in 1952, that a constituent union may 
contribute to its federation up to a limit of 10 per cent. of its own 
members’ contributions. 

In 1953 there were in Turkey a National Federation of Transport 
Workers’ Unions, a National Federation of Textile and Hosiery 
Workers’ Unions and regional federations of trade unions in Ankara, 
Istanbul, Izmir and a few smaller towns. Some of these organisa- 
tions are of considerable size: the Istanbul federation, for example, 
claims some 60,000 members. Egypt had at the end of September 
1953 14 trade union federations with approximately 100,000 
members, including federations of unions of maritime and engineer- 
ing workers, petroleum workers and transport workers ; employers 
are organised in the Egyptian Federation of Industry. Early 
in 1953 Syria had six regional and three national federations of 
workers’ unions and one national and four other federations of 
employers. 

In Lebanon the main central workers’ organisations are the 
League of Trade Unions of Workers and Employees of Lebanon, 
authorised and formed in 1948, and the Federation of Trade Unions 


of ‘Salaried Employees and Workers authorised late in 1952. The 
Syrian General Federation of Workers’ Unions was authorised in 
1948. Iran has the Trade Union Congress of Iran, the Federation 
of Independent Trade Unions of Iran and the Organisation of 
Workers’ Unions.! Egyptian Law makes provision for the forming 
of one national confederation but this does not yet exist. The 
Turkish trade unions set up a confederation in July 1952. 


Affiliation with International Organisations. 


Lebanon and Iran place no restriction on affiliation with 
international organisations. The League of Trade Unions of 
Workers and Employees of Lebanon and the Trade Union Congress 
of Iran are affiliated to the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (I.C.F.T.U.). In Syria the Labour Code of 1946 does 
not restrict this right. Egyptian law likewise does not restrict 
international affiliation; various transport unions have been 
affiliated for some time with the International Transportworkers’ 
Federation (I.T.F.). In Turkey international affiliation is subject 
to government authorisation and the new trade union confederation 
has applied for permission to join the I.C.F.T.U.; it was also 


1 With regard to the Central Council of Unified Trade Unions of Iran, 
see above, p. 366. 
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reported early in 1953 that the Federation of Road Transport 
Workers and the Federation of Maritime Unions, when deciding 
to merge in the Federation of Transportworkers’ Unions, expressed 
the intention of seeking permission to affiliate with both the 
I.C.F.T.U. and the I.T.F. 

In Israel international affiliation is a matter for free decision by 
the organisations concerned. In June 1953 the Histadrut decided 
to affiliate with the I.C.F.T.U. The Arab Workers’ Congress is 
affiliated to the Worlc. Federation of Trade Unions. 





Objects and Activities of Unions. 


In all the countries under review, apart from Israel, the principal 
object of trade unions is defined in the laws as the defence, pro- 
tection or promotion of the occupational interests of their members. 
Various welfare and social activities are also laid down as proper 
to trade unions, for example, the establishment of mutual assistance 
funds and co-operatives (Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey). 
In Turkey unions may provide legal assistance for members involved 
in litigation arising out of the employment relationship and may 
provide educational facilities ; the unions of Iraq are to contribute 
to the spreading of a spirit of co-operation and to industrial develop- 
ment ; Syrian unions are required to devote special care to the 
question of apprentices. In Egypt, Lebanon, Syria and Turkey 
the law specifically prohibits trade unions from engaging in any 
political activities. 

In some of these countries the unions have been active in the 
co-operative field. In Syria and Lebanon, for example, a number 
of the main unions have instituted co-operatives ; in Turkey both 
the Istanbul Federation of Trade Unions and the Zonguldak 
Miners’ Union have formed co-operatives to build cheap houses for 
their members. 

In Israel the objects and activities of trade unions have deve- 
loped entirely without intervention on the part of the legislature. 

The factors which contributed to shaping the efforts and 
activities of trade unions in Israel have been summarised as follows : 


The unique conditions in which Zionism did its practical work in the field 
of settlement and construction have caused the Israel Labour Movement to 
embark upon a path which was peculiar to itself. Unlike working class 
movements in other countries, it did not limit its activities to trade union or 
political work, but devoted itself to the task of building independent eco- 
nomic enterprises. 

In the course of the 33 years of its development, the Histadrut has 
reached a predominant position in the economy of the country, and now 
plays a major part in agriculture, industry, building and housing, land and 
sea transport and other services. The Histadrut also plays an important 
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part in insurance and finance, supply and marketing, import and export. 
The establishment of the State presented the Histadrut with many difficult 
problems and new tasks in integrating masses of new immigrants and finding 
for them productive work. In this the Histadrut has been of great assistance 
to the Government in its efforts to stabilise the country’s economy and 
overcome the initial difficulties and dislocation which faced the young State. 


The Histadrut’s efforts in the various fields of workers’ welfare 
have also been considerable. For example, at the beginning of 1953, 
its workers’ sickness fund was providing medical attention for 
950,000 people (60 per cent. of the population), and controlled a 
nation-wide network of hospitals, clinics and dispensaries. Through 
its educational branches it provided more than 50 per cent. of 
Israel’s schools—nurseries, kindergartens, elementary and high 
schools, as well as teachers’ seminars, vocational training and 
evening classes, etc. It is perhaps only natural, in view of the 
conditions following the establishment of the new State and of the 
necessary alignment of certain of its activities with those of the 
Government, that the Histadrut should have been closely concerned 
with politics and, in fact, even structurally inter-related to the 
political parties representing the working class—especially with the 
Mapai, the Israel Labour Party, and the Mapam, the more left-wing 
United Workers’ Party. The Histadrut executive committee is 
elécted on a political basis by its General Convention, itself similarly 
appointed. Thus, in 1953, of the 58 members of the executive 
committee 34 were representatives of Mapai and 20 of Mapam, the 
remaining four representing different tendencies. The effect of this 
political association with the Government on the manner in which 
the Histadrut’s policies have taken account of the country’s 
economic position will be examined more closely when the question 
of government-employer-employee collaboration is considered. 

But it is perhaps the promotion of co-operatives by the 
Histadrut that is most striking. The Hevrat Ovdim is the co- 
operative association of all members of the Histadrut and is the 
holding company for all Histadrut economic enterprises. Seventy 
per cent. of Israel’s co-operatives are run by Hevrat Ovdim, which 
unites all sectors of the co-operative movement, producers’ and 
consumers’ co-operatives, mutual aid organisations, industrial 
and building enterprises and co-operative and collective agricultural 
settlements. There are 435 such settlements under the auspices of 
the Histadrut. Its enterprises include five transport co-operatives 
and an airline. Hevrat Ovdim also controls the Histadrut’s non- 
co-operative undertakings. In its industrial sector, to ensure 
supplies to its great building enterprise, the Solel Boneh, the Hista- 


1 Labour Studies (Social Research Institute, Histadrut), Sep. 1952, p. 8. 
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drut exploits quarries, brick factories, cement works, an iron 
foundry and a glass factory. It also has flour mills, an oil factory, 
fruit processing plants and shipping interests, and controls the 
Workers’ Bank and the Hassneh Insurance Company. It is through 
such activities and enterprises that the Histadrut pursues its inten- 
tion of solving “ the problem of putting democracy into practice, of 
giving the workers a voice in the conduct of co-operative industrial 
enterprises, and of binding and co-ordinating the different parts of 
the co-operative movement ”.1 

The smaller workers’ organisation, the National Labour Federa- 
tion, has also been active in similar fields. It has departments for the 
placing, housing and vocational training of immigrants. It has 
established consumer co-operatives and settlements, and co- 
operatives of carpenters, printers, fishermen, building workers, 
mechanics, spinners and textile workers. Its central housing co- 
operative was stated in October 1952 to have completed 1,123 
houses. It has also concerned itself with the establishment of 
workshops and small industries, and controls the Sharon Bank and 
co-operative credit and savings banks. 


Suspension or Dissolution. 


Apart from the question of voluntary dissolution, the laws of 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Syria and Turkey cited above all contain provi- 
sions relating to the involuntary suspension or dissolution of trade 
unions in various circumstances—by administrative authority in 
Iraq, Lebanon and Syria, by the courts in Egypt, Iran and Turkey, 

In Iraq, if an “association conducts its affairs in a manner 
which would lead to a breach of public security ” or endanger the 
safety of the State or “ would lead to the prejudice of the work and 
the proper performance thereof” the Council of Ministers may 
cancel its permit. In Lebanon and Syria the Government can 
dissolve the executive committee of a union that shows negligence 
or exceeds its competence. 

In Iran, if a union contravenes the legal provisions regarding 
formation and registration or disturbs public order or exceeds its 
competence, the Minister of Labour may ask the courts to order 
its suspension or dissolution. In Egypt the competent Minister may 
ask the district court of first instance to dissolve a union for the in- 
fringement of certain trade union or other legislation. A union in 
Turkey may be suspended for from three to 12 months or dissolved 
by the court for any one of various infringements of the law, such 
as engaging in political activities or resorting to strikes. 


1 Labour Studies, Apr. 1952, p. 5. 
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Supervision of Unions. 


The Governments of Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria and 
Turkey all exercise varying degrees of control or supervision of 
trade unions under the legislation in force. 

Under the more general provisions of this legislation unions in 
Iraq are subject to inspection by the competent Minister; in 
Lebanon one of the departments of the competent Ministry is 
responsible for the organisation of trade unions; in Syria the 
Government has the right to supervise their activities ; and every 
trade union in Turkey, according to the Trade Union Act of 1947, 
“ shall be liable to supervision by the Ministry of Labour ”, 

Supervision is exercised more particularly with regard to trade 
union meetings, records and finances. 

The first general meeting of a union to elect its executive com- 
mittee is supervised by a representative of the competent Minister 
in Iraq, while in Lebanon the committee formed to supervise the 
election of the executive committee includes a government repre- 
sentative. In Syria and Turkey? all general meetings must be 
notified in advance to the governmental authorities, who have a 
right to be represented. In Egypt the local labour office must be 
notified of general meetings a week in advance. 

- Registers of members, minutes of meetings, etc., are subject to 
inspection in Egypt, Syria and Turkey. In Turkey the police may 
enter union premises at any time on the written authority of the 
highest local administrative authority.! 

Copies of balance sheets and income and expense accounts of 
unions must be submitted to the authorities in Lebanon, Syria 
(if required), Egypt and Iran, and may be inspected at any time in 
Turkey. 


Protection of the Right to Organise 


The Labour Codes of Lebanon and Syria and the Turkish Trade 
Union Act of 1947 provide for the right to join or not to join a 
union ; the Iranian Labour Law of 1949 stipulates under pain of a 
penalty that no worker shall be obliged to join or be prevented 
from joining a union by intimidation or reprisals. Under the 
Turkish Act, as also under the Egyptian Trade Union Decree of 
1952, any clauses to the contrary in a contract of employment are 
null and void. An employer in Egypt who dismisses or punishes a 
worker in order to make him belong or not belong to or resign from 
a union or because of his union activities is liable to a fine, and the 
district court (or labour court, if any) can order the reinstatement 


1 Associations Act of 1938, as amended in 1946. 
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of the worker ; dismissal in similar circumstances in Turkey ! is to 
be indemnified by a payment equal to three times the wages paid 
during the worker’s period of notice. Turkey, moreover, has ratified 
the Protection of the Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining 
Convention (No. 98), which contains guarantees against anti- 
union discrimination in respect of employment. 

It is of interest to note that in Turkey, in a collective agreement 
concluded in September 1951 in the cotton ginning industry at 
Cukurova, the employer undertakes not to dismiss any trade union 
member “ without legitimate reason ”, and if a dispute arises on 
this point it is to be submitted to a board consisting of representa- 
tives of the employers, the workers and the regional department 
of labour. 

In Israel it is normal for the employers to undertake, in collective 
agreements, to recognise the union and also the right to organise 
and bargain collectively. 


Union Security 


The Egyptian Trade Union Decree of 1952 provides that where 
three-fifths of the workers in an undertaking are organised in a 
works union the rest of the workers in the undertaking are consi- 
dered also to be members. The Decree also provides for a compul- 
sory check-off? to operate if requested in writing by either a 
works union or an occupational union. 

In Turkey an agreement concluded in January 1952 between the 
Istanbul Textile and Knitting Industry Workers’ Union and the 
Turkish Textile, Commerce and Industry Company Limited of 
Kurucgesme contains an undertaking by the employers to employ 
only members of the union and to institute a voluntary check-off. 


(To be continued ) 


1 Act No. 5518 of 25 Jan. 1950, amending the Labour Law of 1936 
(Resmt Gazete, 31 Jan. 1950, No. 7420). 

* An arrangement by which a trade union receives the dues of its members 
directly from the employer, who withholds them from wages. 






























Maintaining Employment in the 
Iron and Steel Industry 


by 
James A. Morris? 
Associate Professor in Economics, University of South Carolina 


At its Fourth Session in May 1952 the I.L.0. Iron and Steel 
Committee expressed the wish that a study should be prepared by the 
International Labour Office “ on the problem of maintaining a high 
and stable level of employment in the iron and steel industry in the 
event of any recession in the present high level of demand for tron and 
steel”. In accordance with this request the Office asked Dr. Morris 
to prepare the following article on the causes and remedies of unem- 
ployment in this industry. 


[N 1953 the focus of attention of steel producers in the Western 

nations shifted from increasing production to expanding 
demand. The basic problem facing the iron and steel industries 
of Western Europe and the United States in the post-war period 
has been that of turning out enough products to satisfy the needs 
for durable goods in order to repair the devastations of war and 
to service expanding economies. The outbreak of the Korean War 
in 1950 and the related build-up of military strength delayed the 
possibility of a balance being reached and fostered large expansions 
in iron and steel facilities. Production of crude steel in the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and the Schuman Plan countries 
increased by 38.5 per cent., between 1949 and 1953, and a further 
incfease of over 21 per cent. over 1953 levels was planned for 
1960.2, Capacity was more than adequate to meet consumption 
needs in 1953, however — actual production was below the production 


1 The author is grateful for suggestions from P. W. S. ANDREWws, 
R. M. SHoneE and W. O. THweatt, but assumes liability for errors. 

2 Computed from data in The European Steel Market in 1953 (Geneva, 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, Jan. 1954), table 1. 
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planned in both Western Europe and the United States, with firms 
operating at below capacity rates during the second half of the 
year. Expansion continued in the United Kingdom, although only 
certain flat products were still in short supply. The general opinion 
in the industry is that production rates should level off by the end 
of 1954. In these circumstances close attention is being paid to 
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methods of stimulating the consumption of steel products, and the 
problem of maintaining employment at high levels assumes great 
importance. The subject with which we are concerned here is the 
possibility of moderating the wide cyclical swings in production 
and employment in the iron and steel industry, within the frame- 
work of general efforts toward greater economic stability. 


THE CYCLE AND STEEL 


Historically, the iron and steel industries have experienced i 
more violent fluctuations in production and employment than 
industry as a whole. The consumption of steel in the United 
Kingdom, for example, fell from 8.4 million tons in 1929 to 
approximately 5 million in 1932; it exceeded 11.6 million in 1937 
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but fell to 9.2 million the next year. Employment in the iron 
and steel industry in the United States from 1930 to 1935 varied 
between 53.8 and 86.6 per cent. of 1929 levels ; for Germany the 
figures were 54.1 and 82.9, and for the United Kingdom 60.3 
and 88.4. In the period from May 1937 to June-July 1938 the 
number of production workers employed in the basic part of the 
United States iron and steel industry dropped from 532,000 to 
350,000, a decline of 34 per cent.1 In addition there was a fall in 
the average weekly hours worked by those employed. 

In view of the present reduced demand after more than a decade 
of expanding production it seems pertinent to investigate what 
techniques are available to maintain high levels of employment 
in this basic industry. Attention will be directed primarily to the 
problem of cyclical fluctuations of traditionally wide amplitude 
rather than to technological or seasonal effects. Technological 
change, including the displacement of hand rolling by continuous 
rolling mills, has proceeded rapidly in the post-war period. No 
great difficulty has been experienced in absorbing displaced workers, 
however, and, granted a continued secular increase in the demand 
for steel, the problem of technological unemployment should be 
manageable. Similarly, though seasonal variations in steel produc- 
tion exist, they are less severe than in many other industries and 
are by no means as critical as the problem of cyclical fluctuation. 

The broad issue of maintaining high levels of income and 
employment on the national and international planes has been the 
subject of analysis for many years, and a kit of tools is now available 
that affords some prospect of at least moderating economic swings. 
The practicable objective in free enterprise economies is to promote 
stability by minimising fluctuations around a rising trend of pro- 
duction. Even with relative stability it can be expected that the 
productive activity of the individual business and the employment 
prospects of individual workers will vary from time to time, as 
these are essential in a growing, efficient, free economy. What 
is sought here is an approach to the problem of cyclical unem- 
ployment in the iron and steel industry in the context of general 
attempts to maintain employment in the economy. 

At the same time, steel producers in Europe and the United 
States are currently faced with the problem of finding markets 
for their greatly expanded production facilities. A recent report 
of the Economic Commission for Europe contends that there 
is a need for more and better-directed investment in the steel- 
consuming industries in order to raise output and increase efficiency 


1 Regularisation of Production and Employment at a High Level, Report II, 
1947), Iron and Steel Committee, Second Session, Stockholm, 1947 (Geneva, 
7), pp. 8, 9. 
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and thereby reduce the prices of their products. Such investment, 
directed towards simplification and standardisation, would tend to 
broaden the market for steel. It is also suggested that, while stimu- 
lation of the demand for steel depends more on action by the steel- 
consuming industries and the governments concerned, the steel 
industry could be more aggressive in market research and more 
rational in the field of price policy. It is clear that a large market 
potential exists, since steel consumption per head of population is 
considerably lower in Europe than in the United States, and under- 
developed countries require steel for their expanding industries.? 
On the other hand, iron and steel plants are being constructed 
in these underdeveloped countries, and steel consumption per head 
in Europe can rise only as the whole level of economic activity 
expands. The building of an enlarged common market in Western 
Europe, with an attendant reduction in barriers to trade, may well 
prove a major step in the direction of expanding activity. 


CAUSES OF MAGNIFIED FLUCTUATIONS 


Since a suitable prescription is dependent upon an accurate 
diagnosis, it is desirable to analyse the causes of instability of 
production and employment in the iron and steel industry. Severe 
fluctuations in the demand for steel are the result of the industry’s 
dependence upon the capital goods industries, which are themselves 
characterised by wide swings in activity. These industries generally 
manufacture durable goods with a derived demand, and minor 
changes in the demand for consumption goods made by them cause 
an accelerated increase or decrease in demand for the capital goods. 
A decline of 10 per cent. in sales of cotton textiles, for example, would 
not only affect the sales of textile machinery for enlarging capacity 
but would also mean a reduced demand for such machinery for 
replacement purposes. Consequently a reduction in consumer 
spending during a recession has violent repercussions on the 
demand for railroad equipment, machinery, building materials, 
agricultural implements, and other steel-using products. Steel 
consumption, therefore, being dependent to a great extent on the 
level of fixed investment, as well as on the demand for durable 
consumer goods, tends to fluctuate much more widely than manu- 
facturing activity generally. 

The additional element of sharp changes in inventory levels 
at different phases of the cycle also helps to explain the violence of 
the consumption pattern. For steel-producing areas such as 


1 The European Steel Market in 1953, op. cit. 
* Consumption of crude steel per head of population in 1952 was 523 
ingot pounds in France, 706 in the United Kingdom, and 1,135 in the 
United States. Cf. World Steel Production and Consumption, op. cit. 
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Belgium, where exports constitute a major portion of production, 
almost immediate effects are felt when economic activity in other 
countries declines. Similarly, engineering products utilising large 
amounts of steel quickly feel the impact of variations in inter- 
national trade. The steel industry is consequently extremely 
sensitive to fluctuations in international trade as well as to changes 
in the level of national income, as the experience of the 1930s 
amply demonstrates. 

The capacity of the industry to produce tends, on the other 
hand, to be determined on the basis of expected demand over a 
fairly long period. Within the horizon of the manufacturer pro- 
spective changes in population, national output, the location of 
raw materials, the structure of demand and other factors are 
evaluated to serve as a basis for decisions regarding capacity. 
Several years are required to complete an integrated steel plant, 
and during that period significant shifts in consumption may 
occur. Once the capacity is established, the pressure of overhead 
costs during a recession tends to stimulate production at almost 
any price above prime costs. Evidence submitted by the United 
States Steel Corporation to the Temporary National Economic 
Committee in the late 1930s indicated that overhead costs at the 
lowest level of production for that company amounted to 
$182,100,000 a year, and they had an effect on total costs varying 
with the level of production. When the plant was operating at 100 
per cent. capacity fixed costs represented 15 per cent. of total costs, 
but the proportion was 30 per cent. when production was at 40 per 
cent. of capacity. This factor, together with the durability of the 
productive equipment, tends to make adjustments of supply to 
changes in consumption slow and difficult. 

Another factor in the situation is the integrated nature of the 
typical firm. A firm may own ore and coalfields, coking plants and 
railroads, as well as facilities for producing iron and steel. Decreases 
in demand, therefore, have tended in the past to lead to cut-throat 
competition or producer agreements, tacit or open. The basic 
nature of the industry and its military importance have led to 
public control of various types. The British Iron and Steel Board 
and the European Coal and Steel Community provide mechanisms 
for regulating some aspects of the industry, for example, and the 
United States industry has experienced control during wartime. 


STABILISING MEASURES 


This deep-rooted problem of great cyclical fluctuations in the 
demand for steel, with its attendant costs in unemployment of men 
and equipment, presents a real challenge to the industry, but the 
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correction or mitigation of effects involves issues that are outside 
the control of the industry. It is natural for producers to react in 
a defensive manner when they are faced with wide swings in the 
level of investment and consequently in the demand for steel. The 
allocation of markets, the establishment of production quotas or 
similar measures, though they tend to equalise the burden of 
adjustment, contribute little towards a solution of the underlying 
issue of instability of demand. Continuous improvement in pro- 
ductive efficiency and an aggressive marketing programme will 
promote growth and place the industry in a better position to 
withstand disruption. It is also to be hoped that more effective 
means are now available at the national level to ensure greater 
stability in the level of investment in the future. We are concerned 
here, however, with the alternative lines of action available to the 
industry, or made possible at the national level, to moderate 
variations in production and employment or at least to mitigate 
the effects of a recession. 


Price Policy 


Logically price policy should provide the corner-stone of any 
programme of regularisation of production undertaken by the 
industry. Steel producers have generally preferred, however, to 
pursue a policy of relative price stability based on their appraisal 


of the effects of price changes on costs and revenue. In the short 
run, at least, the demand for steel tends to be price inelastic, 
because it is derived from the demand for durable goods, which is 
more responsive to changes in national income and other factors 
than to changes in price. Steel costs constitute only about 10 per 
cent. of the price of an automobile or 15 per cent. of the selling 
price of a ship, for example, and a sizable cut in the price of steel 
makes possible only a minor decrease in the selling price of these 
goods and thereby causes only a slight expansion of sales. This does 
not mean that a price cut in steel would not be conducive to some 
increase in sales but merely that there is considerable doubt 
whether it would pay unless it resulted from a prior decrease in 
costs. The United States Steel Corporation contended at the 
hearings before the Temporary National Economic Committee that 
a 10 per cent. decrease in the price of steel would require an increase 
in sales of 48.8 per cent. to avoid loss in revenue from the price 
reduction. The possibility of expanding the market through 
substituting steel for other metals, lumber, or plastics is limited 
during the course of a recession, though the prospects are somewhat 
better in the longer run. It is possible also that price reductions 
would not stimulate sales markedly in any event, since consumers 
might wait for further price cuts. 
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These arguments are by no means a justification for price 
rigidity, but they do indicate that the producer has reasons for 
favouring reasonable price stability. Such a policy is defended in 
publications of both the British Iron and Steel Federation and the 
Economic Commission for Europe.!. Both hasty price cutting during 
a recession and charging “what the market can bear” during 
periods of shortage are condemned on the ground that they 
accomplish little in adjusting production to demand. During the 
post-war period producers generally did not exploit their opportu- 
nities to raise prices in the domestic markets, though export prices 
did not follow the same pattern. A logical case can be made, 
therefore, for avoiding extreme price fluctuations in both periods 
while at the same time preserving flexibility in the structure of 
prices. It is essential that general price stability should not retard 
necessary adjustment caused by technological advance or shifts 
in demand. In addition, flexibility in the response of prices to 
changes in any of the components of costs, or as the result of 
greater efficiency, is essential for expanded markets and the well- 
being of the industry. 


Capacity 
The controversial subject of capacity plays a critical role in the 
campaign against unemployment. It is imperative that the industry 


should steer a course between the Scylla of inadequate capacity 
and the Charybdis of over-expansion if resources are to be fully 
employed in the industry and the economy. It is interesting to 
note that there appears to be a cycle in attitudes toward this 
subject. The industries in the United States and the United King- 
dom were criticised during the inter-war period for over-expanding 
and thereby accentuating unemployment, but in the post-war era 
of shortages they were castigated for retarding economic growth 
and indirectly causing unemployment by failing to expand facilities 
at a fast enough pace. Similarly, ideas on what constitutes ade- 
quate steel capacity in Western Europe have changed in the last 
few years. The essence of the problem is that it is necessary to plan 
many years ahead complicated and costly additions to capacity 
on the basis of forecasts of demand in economies undergoing 
continuous change. 

The recent experience in the United States serves to illustrate 
the dilemma. In January 1953 facilities for producing steel ingots 
were operating at 99 per cent. of capacity, and a year later at 
75 per cent. of capacity, which had been enlarged by almost 7 million 
short tons to a level of 124.3 million short tons. There must be 


1 See The European Steel Market in 1953, op. cit., pp. 65, 72; and 
Robert M. SHone: Full Employment and the Steel Industry (British Iron 
and Steel Federation), pp. 4-6. 
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fiexibility, of course, and considering the diversity of products and 
normal shifts in demand it cannot be anticipated that the industry 
in any area can always run at full capacity. As expressed by one 
observer during the 1949 discussions in the United States: “ The 
steel industry always has been willing to invest the capital necessary 
to have capacity available to an extent of about 30 per cent. in 
excess of the historic average demand, in order that peaks or emer- 
gencies may be satisfied without delay.” + The point is that, while 
this margin of flexibility may be too high or too low, production 
may be carried on within certain limits below full capacity without 
causing large-scale unemployment or ruinous financial losses for 
companies. Within these limits overtime or the number of shifts 
may be reduced, and the burden of overhead costs is not excessive. 
When capacity is greater than average demand, however, average 
unemployment increases accordingly. 

There is, needless to say, no magic formula for forecasting the 
exact capacity that will meet these requirements several years ahead 
in a dynamic economy, and the mere projection of past trends serves 
little useful purpose in itself. It should be possible, nevertheless, to 
attain a reasonable balance by making logical estimates based on 
properly evaluated statistical data, modified from period to period 
in the light of experience. Reasonable stability in the world 
economy would be necessary. War or intensive preparations for 
war would invalidate the estimates. It may be that there is a need 
for a reserve of steel capacity, subsidised by the nation, that could 
be operated in wartime by spreading out the skilled workers in the 
industry and bringing in the necessary number of unskilled workers. 
By this means any burden of excess capacity, especially that of a 
specialised nature, that became necessary for military reasons 
would be shifted from the industry itself to the community. The 
complexity of the problem must not be understated, however ; steel 
production requires blast furnaces, ore, coal mines and other faci- 
lities, with their attendant manpower, and adjustments are difficult. 
The techniques used and the experience gained by the British and 
Schuman Plan programmes of controlled investment may well 
provide valuable lessons in this sphere. 


Continuation of Normal Investment 


Closely related to the question of capacity is that of continued 
investment by the iron and steel industry during a period of 
depressed activity. Cuts in planned investment result in poorly 
balanced facilities and a further decline in the demand for steel. 


1 'W. C. BUELL, Jr.: “ How Much Steel Capacity ?”, in Steel (Cleveland), 
21 Mar. 1949, pp. "8 60. 
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On the other hand, if financial resources can be marshalled and 
long-term prospects are favourable, the continuation of current 
building plans and the intensification of modernisation programmes 
would pay rich dividends. Total capital expenditure in the industry 
represents a small and variable proportion of the total national 
capital expenditure (about 3 per cent. in the United Kingdom, for 
example), but the maintenance of this investment during a recession 
would have favourable effects on the economy. It would also retain 
an important source of demand for the products of the industry, 
since the important raw material for the construction of steel works 
is steel itself. It has been estimated that about 3 tons of steel is 
needed for every 10 tons of integrated capacity added.! This 
approach would also ease the problem of shortages during the 
period of recovery after the recession, because less would then need 
to be diverted in order to increase capacity. Not least important 
to the industry would be the favourable impact on the financial 
and cost positions of companies that build or modernise at relatively 
low cost rather than during more inflationary periods. Overhead 
costs, always impressive in this industry, would be lower after the 
recession, with attendant advantages to firms and to the consumer. 

It is well to consider at this point whether there would be the 
necessary finances and—even more essential—confidence to permit 
this method of attack on the problem of recession. A great deal 
depends on the genera! attitude in the economy, support by the 
government, estimates of long-run demand and many other factors. 
It seems very likely that capital funds from reserves or from com- 
mercial or government sources will be available if depressed periods 
occur in the near future. The question would become one, then, of 
confidence that the recession would be short-lived and that the 
market would subsequently expand. 

That such an approach is based on more than mere academic 
optimism is demonstrated by the fact that it has been tried success- 
fully in the past. Carnegie is reputed to have followed the policy 
of re-equipping during slumps, which improved his competitive 
ability later.2_ The ingot-making capacity of the United States was 
enlarged by almost a million tons between 1930 and 1934, and 17 
continuous hot strip mills for making sheet and tinplate were 
installed between 1932 and 1940.8 Expanding demand for flat 
products for semi-durable consumer goods stimulated the latter 
development, but the decrease in price made possible by cheaper 


1B. B. SmitH: America’s Steel Capacity (American Iron and Steel 
Institute, 1948), p. 35. 
oken w ae : Economic History of Steel-Making, 1861-1939 (Cambridge, 
, p. . 
® Iron and Steel Productivity Team Report (Anglo-American Council on 
Productivity, 1951), p. 105 ; see also America’s Steel Capacity, op. cit., p. 4. 
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processes tended to enlarge the market further. In the United 
Kingdom an active policy of modernisation was pursued in the 
mid-1930s. At the same time much of the financial stringency of 
the British industry in the inter-war period resulted from expan- 
sions during inflationary periods by means of increasing funded 
debt. It is pertinent in this connection to note that, despite the 
current decline in the demand for steel in the United States, manu- 
facturers plan to invest at 75 per cent. of 1953 levels, and at a 
higher rate than in the period before the Korean War. At the same 
time they expect sales to drop 17 per cent. during the year." 

It is not intended to imply that if the iron and steel industry 
continued its normal investment programme in a recession the 
whole level of activity in the economy would be raised through a 
multiplier effect. What is indicated is that the industry would 
maintain an important source of demand for its products and would 
place itself in a sounder financial and cost position for later phases. 
Unemployment would be lessened, among maintenance and con- 
struction as well as production workers, and this would have favour- 
able secondary effects on the economy. 


Stockpiling 


Stockpiling has also been advocated as a partial remedy to the 
problem of irregularity in the demand for iron and steel products. 
If it were feasible to store quantities of plates, sheets, joists, rails, 
and other products during periods of low demand, employment 
would be maintained to some extent and less pressure would be 
exerted on equipment in the peak periods. Economies would result 
from the smaller burden of overhead costs owing to more even 
operation and from reduction in the expenses involved in shutting 
down and starting operations, and these might more than com- 
pensate for the costs of storage. There is a tendency for the inven- 
tory-sales ratio to increase, at least at the onset of a recession, 
and some companies follow the practice of storing in order partially 
to offset declines in sales. The Chairman of Britain’s United Steel 
Companies suggested in 1938 that “ the steel trade should organise 
the storing of pig iron in lean times and draw on its store when 
demand is high. Pig iron is a very suitable commodity to store— 
it is too heavy to be pilfered, it occupies very little space, it is very 
easily handled and does not deteriorate appreciably.” ? 

Despite the attractiveness of the concept it poses serious diffi- 
culties as a device for counteracting major declines in activity. 


1 Survey of Current Business (Washington), Mar. 1954. 
2 P. W. S. ANDREws and E. BRUNNER: Capital Development in Steel 
(Oxford, Blackwell, 1952), p. 181. 
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The critical problems are those of financing the inventories, obtaining 
sufficient storage space, preventing the corrosion of some products 
and determining exactly what to store. Steel is produced generally 
on an order basis in a large number of sizes, shapes, and composi- 
tions. While it would be feasible to store pigs, billets, and certain 
standardised products with little risk of corrosion, other commo- 
dities such as thin-gauge black sheets are subject to deterioration. 
Even more crucial problems are those of the volume and value of 
the products to be stored. If demand fell off 25 per cent. in the 
United States, to pose a rather extreme example, space would 
have to be found during a year for over 20 million tons of steel 
products, and the investment would involve several thousand 
million dollars. 

The most practical approach, if stockpiling were considered 
desirable by producers, would be to store pigs, although the effects 
of this on employment would be restricted, since only a small 
proportion of the production workforce is engaged in the earlier 
stages. Also, there would be difficulty in absorbing a large backlog 
of pigs in balanced plants when activity quickened. There is a 
further problem resulting from the relation between scrap prices 
and pig iron production. It can be anticipated that scrap prices 
will be relatively low during periods of depression, and manufac- 
turers will be stimulated to use more scrap and less pig iron. In 
consequence, storing large quantities of diversified steel products 
does not seem to be well-considered for major declines in demand, 
though it provides interesting possibilities for seasonal variations 
or for periods of minor readjustment. It must be added, however, 
that there is the further difficulty of deciding at the time whether 
a reduction in demand is major or minor, and whether it will be 
of short or long duration. 

There are possibilities that consumers of steel products, and 
government agencies in particular, could build up stockpiles of 
steel, but this depends on many variables. Price discounts might 
induce some storing, but the size of stocks held, expectations of 
future price changes, anticipations of general business conditions 
and other factors also influence the decision-making process. The 
investment required and the risks of unfavourable price changes and 
corrosion in some cases would tend to minimise any tendency to 
store on the part of industrial consumers, unless stimulation and 
support were provided by the government. A case can be made for 
a programme of storage of basic steel on the grounds of the basic 
character of the industry and the difficulty of adjusting capacity 
to demand. Among formidable obstacles to such a step, however, 
are the measure of government control over production that would 
be necessary and the very large investment sums that would be 
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required. A more tenable case can be made for at least a limited 
amount of stockpiling by the government in connection with 
armament and strategic reserve programmes when such action 
would not interfere with the efficiency of such programmes. Simi- 
larly, in industries run by national agencies (railroads, for example) 
the storing of products such as rails could ease the problem of 
general reductions in demand. In short, the possibilities of easing 
the effects on employment of a major recession by the compensa- 
tory mechanism of storing are limited. The prospects are better 
in the case of minor fluctuations, and storing steel could serve as 
part of a general programme for moderating extreme fluctuations. 


Production Quotas 


The technique of assigning production quotas to enterprises 
when over-all demand for steel has declined has also received 
attention recently. The Treaty establishing the European Coal and 
Steel Community states : “ In case of a decline in demand, if the 
High Authority considers that the Community is faced with a 
period of manifest crisis . . . it must . . . establish a system 
of production quotas . . . ”.1 Provision is made for establishing 
quotas on an equitable basis after studies have been made, and 
imposing levies on tonnages exceeding a certain level. These sums 
would be used to support enterprises whose rate of production had 
fallen below that level in order to maintain employment as far as 
possible. It should be noted that these steps would be taken only 
after attempts had been made to stabilise consumption and to 
utilise price and commercial policy, and might be accompanied 
by other measures, including import quotas. 

Such a device is essentially defensive in nature. It tends to 
spread the burden of reductions in production and employment 
rather than to stabilise or expand the market. Such action may be 
defended on the basis of equity and the need to maintain existing 
capacity, and as an alternative to destructive price cutting. It is 
also true that the less as well as the more efficient enterprises would 
be retained in production, with few operating at high levels of 
capacity, which would inevitably be reflected in costs and prices. 
From the viewpoint of employment policy there are advantages 
in sharing the burden of unemployment, since the impact on 
particular communities can thereby be reduced, and unemployment 
compensation can be dovetailed with partial employment. A con- 
trasting policy is being followed during the present period of con- 
traction in the United States: there the tendency is for firms to 


1 Paragraphs 57, 58, 74. 
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reduce production at their high-cost. units. Unemployment is 
localised, and the low-cost units operate at higher rates of capacity. 
The fundamental problem of inadequacy of effective demand 
remains in either case. 


Research and Development 


Intensification of research and development in the direction 
of improved products as well as new uses for old ones and more 
aggressive marketing play a role in the campaign against the 
underemployment of steel-producing resources. Co-operative 
research with steel consumers for the purpose of expanding demand 
and cutting costs by improving steel utilisation attacks the problem 
directly. An example is the development of clad steels with a layer 
of special steel such as stainless on a basic layer of carbon steel, 
which broadens the market by providing a product with the 
characteristics of special-purpose steel at a price not much higher 
than that of ordinary steel. Another illustration is the increase 
of one-third in the use of plates in shipbuilding as the result of an 
improved welding technique, though the effect here is essentially 
the substitution of one type of steel for another. The prospects 
of developing new products lies mainly in the field of alloy steel, 
which is a minor portion of the market ; in the case of standard 
steels, the emphasis will be on novel uses. Primary interest should 
be directed towards increasing sales rather than merely substituting 
one type of steel for another. 

It is also desirable, though not always possible, to aim at 
flexibility, so that localised declines in demand can be met by 
shifting to products with a more stable demand. It is also possible 
for steel producers to develop finishing processes when there is a 
fall in demand, by finishing structural steel for example, but the 
effect of this would be to transfer unemployment rather than to 
reduce it. Greater emphasis on market research, both commercial 
and technical, to promote a better and expanded use of steel serves 
a useful purpose in a counter-cyclical policy. All such efforts to 
find new and improved ways of satisfying wants should form an 
essential part of the normal programme of efficient concerns to 
provide the maximum stability of production and employment. 
Technical and market research must be continuous ; the time-lags 
in development would render them ineffective if they were used 
only during periods of declining demand. 


NATIONAL COUNTER-CYCLICAL ACTION 


These alternative lines of action, along with others, such as 
improving internal administrative and personnel policies to increase 
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the flexibility of the labour force within the plant, must be viewed 
in the perspective of co-ordinated national efforts to maintain 
stability. The iron and steel industry plays a critical role in the 
business cycle because of its importance to the capital goods 
industries, but it suffers from the same basic problem of instability 
of effective demand. The general lines of action available to moder- 
ate fluctuations and to prevent depressions have been discussed 
widely in recent years, and there exists a broad measure of agree- 
ment as to policy.1_ As the current discussions concerning the 
United States “ readjustment ” or recession clearly reveal, however, 
considerable disagreement exists about timing and the degree 
of government intervention needed. 

It is envisaged that combined action by individual enterprises 
and government in the strengthening of stabilising factors can do 
much to moderate recessions and that deliberate measures can be 
taken by the government if a serious decline threatens. Business 
firms can improve inventory policy, continue long-range investment 
programmes, and intensify sales efforts, among other things. 
Government can assist through budget policy and by other stabilis- 
ing action in the fields of taxes, unemployment insurance and farm 
support programmes. Instruments that may be used by government 
in the event of recession include deficit expenditure, tax reduction, 
monetary policy and loans and loan guarantees. For the purposes 
of this discussion it is useful to consider techniques particularly 
suitable to the iron and steel industry, assuming that national 
action will be taken to restrain deflationary forces. 

Steel is the direct heir to public investment programmes of 
almost any type. Housing or public building projects require bars, 
joists, sections and other construction materials ; the construction 
of dams and bridges calls for plates and rods ; and other projects 
would directly affect the demand for steel products. Where govern- 
ments own railroads, as in Europe, action could be taken to rebuild 
lines and modernise rolling stock. Similarly, in other nationalised 
industries, such as coal mining in England, rehabilitation pro- 
grammes requiring large amounts of steel should be accelerated 
during a recession. This ability of nationalised industries to 
regularise investment to some degree in the cycle constitutes a 
useful stabilising instrument, although it is not yet certain that the 
potentiality will be developed. In addition to the direct impact of 
public investment on the demand for steel, there will also be 
favourable indirect effects. As incomes rise, for example, semi- 


1 See Defense Against Recession (New York, Committee for Economic 
Development, Mar. 1954) ; National and International Measures for Full 
Employment (Committee of Economists, United Nations, Dec. 1949) ; and 
Economic Report of the President (Jan. 1954). 
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durable consumer goods sales will react, and investment in other 
industries will be stimulated. 

When the consumption of such products as automobiles and 
household appliances is restrained by high purchase taxes, a 
judicious reduction in such levies should produce favourable 
effects on their demand, and indirectly on sales of steel. The 
possibilities of development in this sphere are especially great in 
Europe, where a vast potential demand is stemmed partially by 
prohibitive taxes and tariffs. In 1953 the United States steel 
industry supplied steel to make 2.8 million floor-type vacuum 
cleaners, 1.3 million electric ranges, 3.2 million electric toasters, 
3.8 million electric refrigerators, and 3.5 million washing machines 
—in addition to 6.2 million passenger cars using about 1.75 tons of 
steel each.1 In the United Kingdom in 1953, on the other hand, 
794.4 thousand vacuum cleaners, 579.6 thousand electric washing 
machines, and 594.8 thousand passenger cars were produced, and a 
substantial proportion of these were exported.* Also it was esti- 
mated that in 1951-52 only 1.8 million washing machines and 0.8 
million refrigerators were in the hands of consumers.* 

It is, of course, recognised that incomes are lower in Europe, 
but an easing of the deterrents of tariffs and excise taxes would 
undoubtedly stimulate consumption by broadening the market and 
making mass-production methods possible. The High Authority 
of the European Coal and Steel Community is working to reduce 
barriers to trade in the form of discriminatory taxes and subsidies 
in order to expand consumption in a common market. The action 
contemplated here, however, is the selective reduction of excise 
taxes for the purpose of strengthening demand within a recession 
phase. Problems of the budget and the balance of payments would 
need to be considered, and any reductions in specific items should be 
part of an over-all plan. Whether such a measure would stimulate 
consumption to any degree depends upon many factors, such as 
disposable income, but it would be reasonable to expect an increased 
demand for steel if such reductions were applied to durable 
consumer goods. 

Flexible interest-rate and tax policies which stimulate business 
investment are especially helpful to the steel industry because of 
its. major role in the capital goods industries. Such devices as 
providing longer carry-back periods for losses and easing depre- 
ciation policies for tax purposes in periods of recession, combined 
1 Steelways (American Iron and Steel Institute), Apr. 1954, pp. 2-3. 

2 Monthly Digest of Statistics (London, Central Statistical Office), Apr. 
1954, pp. 62-63. 


’ R. F, F. Dawson : “ Ownership of Cars and Certain Durable Consumer 
Goods ”, in Bulletin (Oxford University Institute of Statistics), May 1953. 
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with reduced interest rates, would provide the steel industry—and 
other industries with very high capital costs—with incentives to 
invest. The investment allowance system recently announced in 
Great Britain, for example, by giving an immediate addition to the 
full depreciation allowance amounting to the tax on 20 per cent. 
of new plant and machinery, represents a cash relief of about 10 per 
cent. of the cost of plant. Decisions to invest are governed more by 
current demand and future expectations, but encouragement of this 
type, administered on a counter-cyclical basis, should produce at 
least marginal reactions. In addition to the measures specifically 
mentioned, almost all attempts to stimulate activity in the economy 
will benefit the iron and steel industry either directly or indirectly, 
since steel is the basic raw material of modern industry. 

The question of maintaining stable employment in the vital iron 
and steel industry, consequently, is bound up with the broader 
problem of maintaining high levels of activity on the national and 
international planes. The industry itself, in its interconnected 
divisions, can contribute to this goal by making continuous improve- 
ments in efficiency and by adopting a realistic attitude towards 
capacity. In the event of serious declines in activity it should act 
in conjunction with national counter-cyclical efforts by continuing 
its normal investment projects, by accelerating its research and 
development programmes, and by price policy when possible. To a 


great extent, however, the moderation of fluctuations in production 
and employment in steel depends upon achieving relative stability 
around an upward trend in the economy as a whole. 





The Development 
of the Chemical Industries and the 
Qualifications of the Employees 


One of the reasons for the remarkable expansion of the chemical 
industries in recent years has been the extraordinarily rapid technical 
developments within these industries. The research that has made 
these developments possible has been constantly directed towards the 
discovery of new and readily saleable products and ways of adapting 
the new processes to large-scale production. The result has been con- 
siderable changes in manufacturing methods. 

Developments of this kind inevitably affect the composition of 
the labour force and the skills required of employees. The following 
article discusses the relationship between technical developments and 
certain aspects of the occupational changes now taking place in the 
chemical industries. It shows the interaction of these two factors and 
their effect on the vocational training of personnel, particularly of those 
responsible for the setting up and maintenance of the buildings and 
installations required for production, namely chemical engineers 
and maintenance workers. ~ 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


At first sight the general characteristics of the undertakings 
that make up the group of industries known as the chemical 
industries are disconcerting and even paradoxical. 

If they are considered in their present state, that is to say, 
from a static point of view, the only factor common to all of them 
appears to be the part played by chemical reactions in the processing 
of material. Innumerable products and a great variety of pro- 
cesses are used, which differ radically from one type of manufacture 
to another (and even in certain cases from one factory to another 
manufacturing the same product). This group of industries is 
thus one of the most heterogeneous, not only as regards the nature, 
size and organisation of individual undertakings but also with 
regard to conditions of production and the techniques used. It is 
natural that in referring to them we speak of “the chemical in- 
dustries ” and not “ the chemical industry ”. 
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The size of the undertaking varies according to the products 
manufactured and the stage of development reached. Very small 
undertakings are to be found side by side with medium-sized and 
large ones, and undertakings manufacturing “ traditional ” pro- 
ducts, such as household soap, by traditional methods and under 
traditional conditions of production exist side by side with huge 
undertakings for the manufacture of basic or intermediary products 
—such as sulphuric acid, soda, plastics or fertilisers—on a large 
scale with modern apparatus and equipment. There is little 
resemblance even between these factories manufacturing chemical 
products on a large scale, and still less between them and establish- 
ments manufacturing such products as synthetic perfumes or 
pharmaceutical products. - 

However, if one considers the chemical industries from a 
dynamic standpoint the picture is different. The main charac- 
teristics of these industries are now the speed of the technical and 
structural development that they have undergone during recent 
years, which may be expected to continue, and the scale of the 
expansion that has taken place during the same period and is still 
continuing. 

The development of scientific and technical research and the dis- 
coveries that have led to this tremendous expansion in the chemical 
industries have mainly been accomplished since the beginning of 
the twentieth century. The efforts to exploit scientific advances, 
which have been particularly fruitful in this field, have resulted in a 
remarkably swift transition from the laboratory stage of processes 
to that of large-scale industrial production. Every month—every 
week even—one learns that a new substance has been discovered 
and that production has begun on a large scale. Similarly, medical 
and pharmaceutical research is continuing to discover new products, 
which are produced and marketed as soon as their properties have 
been observed and confirmed. 

It might be assumed that these discoveries and their immediate 
exploitation add to the number and diversity of productive pro- 
cesses and thereby tend to make the chemical industries still more 
heterogeneous, but in fact this is not the case. As the chemical 
industries develop, discovering new products and introducing new 
manufacturing processes, a tendency is gradually emerging towards 
increased standardisation and the more widespread use of technical 
resources based on similar principles. Although the industry is 
manufacturing countless products by a great variety of processes, 
the mechanisation and automatic control and regulation of pro- 
cesses has steadily increased during recent years. The means 
used to achieve these ends can be adapted to chemical reactions 
of all kinds, though special adaptations may be necessary in 
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particular cases—for instance, if a certain product attacks a 


certain material. 

It therefore appears likely that mechanical and automatic 
equipment will gradually acquire greater importance, and that the 
present diversity of manufacturing processes will gradually decrease 
with further standardisation. 

A striking picture of this increase in uniformity in undertakings in 
the chemical industries appeared in a recent study by Mr. S. Cavalieri: 


Only a few years ago chemical undertakings consisted of workshops in 
which workers were required, often in large numbers, for jobs such as the 
transport of raw materials, liquids and reagents, taking samples for control 
purposes, packing finished goods, etc., all of which was done by hand. 
Today all this work is done mechanically by skips, lifts, transporters and 
pumps, and no physical effort is required of the steadily decreasing number 
of workers who control the machinery. On the other hand, all this machinery 
must be assembled—often a long and difficult task—and kept in perfect 
order if interruptions in the manufacturing process are to be avoided. 

As the manufacturing process has become more automatic so have the 
methods of controlling it. Once the manufacturing process and the controls 
necessary have been decided on . . ., the smooth running of the process can be 
checked at any time by instruments placed at particular points whose 
readings can be transmitted rapidly over large distances without mechanical 
assistance or expenditure of energy; the taking of samples is no longer 
necessary. Better still, with these instruments the entire process, including 
changes in physical conditions, can be regulated almost entirely automati- 
cally ; man’s influence is thus reduced still further. ... 

One does not need to be a Jules Verne or an H. G. Wells to foresee in the 
very near future chemical factories consisting, whatever the products 
manufactured and the processes used, of huge works full of complicated 
machinery, elevators, transporters, furnaces, towers, autoclaves, automatic 
filters, great lengths of piping, etc. ..., and a control room where one or two 
people—very few in any case—control the reactions. These men will have 
received precise and detailed instructions not so much on the chemical 
processes themselves as on the normal readings of the instruments, the 
maximum variations permissible and the running of the mechanical (or 
sometimes electrical) installations. All the supervisors will have to do is to 
watch static or moving apparatus in which “ something is going on ”, rather 
like the driver of a steam engine, who controls the apparatus that converts 
the calorific energy produced by the boiler into mechanical energy without 
any knowledge of the numerous laws governing the process. 

On the other hand, if the control (and if necessary the regulation) of the 
reactions is to be left to instruments, which, like the controls of an aeroplane, 
are steadily increasing in number, they must be constantly checked to 
ensure accuracy.! 


Developments of this kind have far-reaching consequences, not 
only from the economic and financial point of view but also on the 
techniques used and the organisation of the undertakings con- 


1S. CAVALIERI: “ Evolution de la profession dans les industries 
chimiques ’’, in Industrie chimique belge (Brussels), Vol. XIX, No. 1, 
Jan. 1954, pp. 36-40. 
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cerned. In the following pages some of its effects on the role, the 
functions and the tasks of certain categories of employees will be 
examined. 

CHANGES IN THE WORK PERFORMED 


The actual tasks performed in the chemical industries were 
classified as follows in a report prepared in 1952 by the International 
Labour Office for the I.L.O. Chemical Industries Committee : 


(a) the tasks involved in the creation of the material and 
technical framework of production, i.e., the invention and construc- 
tion of the installations necessary to carry out chemical transforma- 
tions of matter, the planning of the premises, equipment, labora- 
tories, etc., and the maintenance and repair of these installations ; 

(6) tasks performed in actual chemical manufacture, i.e., 
research, the organisation and control of production, the testing of 
materials, the operating of machines, the general preparation of 
products, etc. ; 

(c) tasks of an administrative and commercial nature. 


The tendencies under study in this article are most marked in 
jobs in the first of these three groups, which will therefore receive 
special attention here. 

In a brief analysis of tasks in the first group the I.L.O. report 
mentioned above states that they require on the one hand engineers 
and technicians, normally classified today as “ chemical engineers ”, 
and on the other the labour necessary to perform the actual work, 
in particular, skilled maintenance workers. The report also points 
out that this group is playing an increasingly important part in the 
work of chemical factories and that its strength in proportion to the 
group of persons engaged in actual manufacturing is also increasing. 

These general trends in occupational distribution in the chemical 
industries noted in the report have been fully confirmed by the 
facts They result from, and are a reflection of, the changes 
in resources and techniques described above and have been ac- 
companied by a change in the actual duties of certain categories of 
employees. Recent statistics suggest that one of the consequences 
of these changes may be an increase in the demand for senior 
technical staff relatively much higher than the general rise in the 
employment index for the chemical industries during the same 
period. Table I! shows that this is the case in the United States. 

There is little doubt that the increase in the proportion of 
senior technical jobs shown by these figures is closely bound up 
with the technological progress made by the industry. 


1 Taken from ‘‘ Demand for Chemical Personnel ’’, in Chemical and En- 
gineering News (Washington, D.C.), Vol. 32, No. 22, 31 May 1954, p. 2185. 
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TABLE I. TRENDS IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 
AND ENGINEERS IN THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1948-53 
(Index : 1948=100) 





Total No. of Chemical 
employees Commists engineers 








102.3 102.9 105.4 

93.3 103.2 108.9 
106.3 111.3 121.9 
110.9 121.1 133.9 
114.3 127.6 145.1 


























Source : Demand for Personnel in the Chemical Industries, a preliminary report of a survey of the chemical, 
petroleum and rubber industries published by the United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


1 The figures apply to Jan. each year. 


Further evidence is available to corroborate these remarks. 
Between 1951 and 1953 the production index for the chemical 
industries in the United States (1950—100)? rose as follows: 
1951, 112; 1952, 113; and 1953, 121. This curve is exactly the 
same as the employment curve for scientific personnel during the 
same period if allowance is made for a short time-lag between the 


two. It is, however, interesting to note that the resemblance 
between the production curve and the employment curve for all 
employees in the chemical industries is less striking, while there is 
no resemblance whatever between the production curve and the 
employment curve for production workers in these industries. 
The employment trends for persons in these categories during the 
period under consideration are shown in table II. 


TABLE II. EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1951-531 





Total number of persons Production and related 
employed (in thousands) 8 workers (in thousands) 4 





742.8 529.5 
741.7 515.5 
754.4 514.5 

















1 Figures taken from tables A-2 and A-3 in Monthly Labor Review (Washington, D.C.), Vol. 77, No. 3, 
Mar. 1954, pp. 321 and 325. 

2 Yearly averages. Apart from the question of the definition of the heading “ Total number of persons 
mE a OR NEAR Bi SPITS SE LE AR 
to Jan, 

0 ne ee eee NS eo eae 

4 Includes all workers and working foremen employed in manufacture, inspection, storage, shipping, 

maintenance, etc. 


1 General Statistics, O.E.E.C, Statistical Bulletins, No. 3, May 1954, p. 12. 
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A similar but less marked trend seems to have developed in the 
United Kingdom. A recent report of the Association of British 
Chemical Manufacturers! stated that during the period 1948-52 
the over-all employment index for the branches of the chemical 
industry represented by the Association had risen by 6.7 per cent. 
but, whereas the number of qualified scientific personnel had 
increased by 19.9 per cent., the number of production workers had 
increased by only 1.7 per cent. The figure for other categories of 
employees was 19.6 per cent. In 1948 72 per cent. of all employees 
were production workers, but in 1952 the figure had fallen to 
68.5 per cent. 

However, there is good reason to believe that this breakaway 
of the employment trend for manual workers from the general 
employment index is to a great extent due to the gradual elimina- 
tion of large numbers of manual jobs as the result of increased 
mechanisation. A comparison of the employment trends among 
the different categories of manual workers in the chemical industries 
would throw a good deal of light on this question and would 
certainly make an interesting study. 

Here we will merely observe that, in certain countries at 
least, the general employment index for production and related 
workers has not followed the rising curve of production. However, 
as will be seen, there is good reason to believe that, in certain 
European countries at least, existing trends will during the next 
few years increase the demand for skilled maintenance workers 
more than the demand for production workers, which will probably 
tend to remain constant or even to fall. In support of this argu- 
ment a more detailed examination will be made in the following 
pages of the consequences of the technological developments in the 
chemical industries in France on the qualifications, vocational 
preparation and employment of workers in these two categories, 
more especially in the former. 

An examination will then be made of the situation in regard to 
the employment of senior technical staff (in particular, chemical 
engineers) and a more detailed study will be made of the effect of 
developments in the industry on the employment, role, duties and 
vocational preparation of employees in these categories in the 
United States. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF MAINTENANCE WORKERS 


The special problems pertaining to the qualifications of main- 
tenance workers in the chemical industries have not escaped the 


1 Association of British Chemical Manufacturers : Report on the Chemical 
Industry, 1953 : A Supplement to the 1949 Report (London, 1953). 
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attention of employers and of the institutions responsible for 
organising vocational training in these industries. In France it 
was ovserved as early as 19481 that most of the skilled workers 
employed in the chemical industries were maintenance workers, 
mainly metal workers, electricians and building workers. However, 
it would be a mistake to assume that a skilled metal or building 
worker can be of immediate use if employed in the chemical in- 
dustry. In some cases it is true. For instance, the Liquid Air 
Company has a subsidiary factory to make the equipment needed 
for the handling and utilisation of gases, while firms that have a 
number of motor vehicles or tank cars often have their own repair 
shops. In most cases, however, the qualities required of main- 
tenance workers will be different from those required of skilled 
workers. They must be able to carry out minor maintenance jobs 
(simple repairs of material or buildings), and should acquire during 
training some knowledge of a number of trades, just as rural 
artisans require training in a number of related trades. A trade 
certificate * in a single subject is not enough for such workers. 
They need several such certificates, or rather a knowledge of the 
basic elements of a number of trades. 

Lastly, certain categories of maintenance workers (such as 
sheet-metal workers, glass workers and furnace fitters) have to 
assemble, adjust and repair special types of machinery and furnaces 
and require special knowledge in addition to that required for the 
certificate of their original trades. 

The problems relating to the qualifications of maintenance 
workers were subsequently studied by the French National Occupa- 
tional Advisory Committee for the Chemical Industries, which was 
set up to advise the Secretariat of State for Technical Educa- 
tion, and began its work in March 1950. The Committee 
noted that in the different regions of France the proportion of 
maintenance workers varied between 10 and 30 per cent. of the 
total labour force in the chemical industries, i.e., the percentage was 
only slightly less than that of skilled production workers, while in 
some cases the strength of the two groups was almost equal. Two 
methods of training such workers were envisaged, namely, direct 
training (i.e., with emphasis on maintenance work in the chemical 
industries from the outset) and supplementary training, to be 
given after a basic trade has been learnt. As a result of the Com- 
mittee’s work on the first of these two methods, a national trade 


1R. Kempr: La formation professionnelle dans les industries chimiques 
(Agen, Imprimerie moderne, 1949), a communication to the Vocational 
Training Committee of the Social Museum dated 26 Feb. 1948. 

* That is, the certificat d’aptitude professionnelle awarded on completion 
of apprenticeship in France. 


4 
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certificate for maintenance workers in the chemical industries, 
denoting qualifications in metal working and electricity, was 
instituted in 1952. Training courses for this certificate are now 
organised by apprenticeship centres in factories. These centres 
also provide direct training for other types of maintenance work 
(in particular, sheet-metal and lead working) according to the 
requirements of the firms concerned. 

The second method (supplementary training for workers with 
basic skills) is perhaps easier to apply to a great variety of cases. It 
is used not only to train skilled workers (such as fitters, sheet- 
metal workers, electricians, smiths, carpenters and masons) re- 
cruited for maintenance and repair work in the industry or under- 
taking concerned, but also in rapid training courses organised for 
specialised maintenance workers with a certain amount of practical 
experience, in order to enable them to obtain more advanced skills 
in more than one field (for example, for the composite trade of fitter 
and sheet-metal worker). 

In other countries similar action has been taken or is under 
consideration for similar reasons. In the Federal Republic of 
Germany, according to recent information, plans are now being 
worked out for direct training schemes involving three years’ 
apprenticeship, two of which are to be spent in a training shop, 
and for supplementary rapid training courses (open to qualified lead 
workers, locksmiths and sheet-metal workers) for the trade of 
welder in the chemical industries. 

However, in addition to the problem of training maintenance 
workers for the immediate requirements of the chemical industries, 
the structural and technical changes taking place are giving rise to 
an even more complex problem, namely, the long-term utilisation 
of the skills acquired, bearing in mind the changes that are taking 
place in the functions of the labour force within these industries. 

The tendency in the chemical works of the future, it appears, 
will be towards an ever closer intermingling of maintenance and 
production work. The French National Occupational Advisory 
Committee for the Chemical Industries has defined a chemical plant 
operator } as— 


a skilled worker who is fully acquainted with the material he uses, the 
general operating methods of the industry and the use of reagents and the 
danger involved in their use and is also capable of carrying out normal 
maintenance work and if necessary urgent minor repairs pending the arrival 
of the specialist maintenance workers. 


1A skilled process worker in the chemical industries. The Committee 
drew up a programme of training for the trade certificate, which was adopted 
by an order of 8 Nov. 1951. 
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Mr. Cavalieri also considers this problem. Using statistical 
evidence to support his thesis he argues that skilled maintenance 
workers already make up a considerable proportion of the total 
labour force in the chemical industries in France (10.6 per cent. 
as compared with 18.7 per cent. of skilled production workers, 
according to a recent investigation in the Lyons area) and that 
present-day trends may sooner or later lead to a reversal of the 
relative strength of production and maintenance workers. As the 
manufacture of chemical products becomes more mechanised and 
more automatic, chemical works are gradually (and within limits, 
of course) beginning to resemble installations in the petroleum 
industry, where according to recent statistics there are three 
maintenance workers to every two production workers, 
Mr. Cavalieri concludes that in all probability the chemical in- 
dustries will require more and more maintenance workers and fewer 
and fewer skilled process workers. 

After analysing the problem in detail he defines in the following 
terms the knowledge that will be required by these two categories of 
employees as present-day structural and technical trends become 
more marked : 


Maintenance workers will obviously have maintenance work to do, but 
in addition they will frequently have to assemble and strip down equipment 
of varying degrees of complexity. In large works there may be room for a 


small number of skilled workers in the traditional trades (for instance, a 
few fitters, turners, millers, carpenters and constructional timber workers 
and slightly larger numbers of sheet-metal workers, welders and masons) 
and it might be possible to find full-time employment for each of these 
specialists. But it will often be difficult to plan their working time so as to 
ensure that all of them are fully occupied. A more rational and efficient 
system would be to build up a homogeneous team of workers possessing a 
a fairly wide range of general knowledge and an adequate knowledge of all 
the mechanical aspects at least of maintenance work, each with a knowledge 
of fitting, forging, welding, drilling, turning, milling, boring, adjusting, 
shaping sheet metal, pipe fitting, etc., . . . though some of them might spe- 
cialise, to a certain extent at least, in particular trades. Thanks to modern 
training methods, training of this kind is quite possible within the normal 
period of apprenticeship (three or four years). Electrical maintenance 
workers—who are basically mechanics looking after machinery driven by 
electricity—should have a similar basic training and should also study the 
elements of electricity, so that they can observe defects as well as repair 
them. 

As for production, a small force of unskilled labourers will always 
be needed for simple jobs and particularly for conditioning work—though 
automatic methods of performing this work are being introduced, at least 
in large-scale production. I have already stated that only a small number of 
skilled process workers will be required, mainly for supervising the processes. 
I think it highly desirable that qualified operators should have at least a rough 
idea of the principles of the process. However, it is essential that the explana- 
tions given should be within the mental grasp of all of them ; erudite theoreti- 
cal explanations should be avoided. They should have a thorough knowledge 
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of the material they will have to watch and in which “ something is going 
on”, As there will not be very many of them, there should be no need for 
special training at the outset. They can and should be selected from among 
the maintenance staff, wherever possible from those who are least clever with 
their hands. The training they have received will have shown their ability to 
assimilate the extra knowledge required for the new duties. They will also 
have the great advantage of being well acquainted with the equipment 
entrusted to them. 

Consequently they will have to be selected for these occupational 
qualities—and also for certain traits of character. Supervision and control 
of processes require a high level of conscientiousness. The goods manufac- 
tured must be of the highest quality and no lapses can be allowed. Moreover, 
the material entrusted to them is often of great value (sometimes hundreds 
of millions of francs) ; the value of the machinery gives an idea of the weight 
of responsibility involved and will justify classification in a grade that 
would not be warranted by occupational qualifications alone. 

In addition, it must not be forgotten that all these workers will have 
a thankless task. It is extremely hard to stay on a control point for hours 
on end, and some people cannot adapt themselves to it. Arrangements will 
have to be made for spells in the control room to alternate with inspection 
tours ; consequently team work will be necessary. As supervision will often 
have to go on day and night it is vital that only persons who can adapt 
themselves to the work without difficulty should be included in the teams. 

This question of predisposition will also be of the highest importance in 
connection with foremen and operators 1, who, as we have already seen, 
will increase in number in future years. Where are these foremen to be 
recruited, and how? They will clearly have to be recruited as far as possible 
from among production workers. On the other hand, the choice will be 
relatively narrow, since highly qualified workers are few in number and 
foremen even fewer. It must be remembered that the qualities expected 
of a foreman are not the same as those expected of a highly skilled production 
worker, or rather that the foreman must have not only the knowledge of 
the highly skilled production worker but also leadership qualities. There is 
no need to give a list of these qualities here, as a great deal has already been 
written on the subject. I consider that these qualities should be looked for 
in every employee in the works, including maintenance and production 
workers and even chemists. All of them have the training and general 
knowledge for a sufficient understanding of the material and the processes 
used and can perhaps be trained for leadership—a number of well known 
methods are available.* 


In addition to the production and maintenance workers there 
are the specialists in the maintenance of measuring instruments. 
This is a new category of specialists who have now become essential 
to the running of modern chemical undertakings and who will be 
called upon to play an increasingly vital role on account of the 
rapid increase in the importance of measuring instruments. Workers 
in this category need highly specialised training, as the work 
entails— 


1 Also called “ process supervisors”, They are considered as the lowest 
grade of foreman and are classified in the same group in the statistics 
quoted in this article. 

2S. CAVALIERI, op. cit., pp. 38-39. 
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a fairly extensive knowledge of physics, a knowledge of clockwork and 
optics, a considerable degree of practical experience of electronics and an 
idea of its possibilities, an exceptionally high level of manual dexterity and 
great care in the performance of the job. It may even be impossible to find 
one person with all these qualities, in which case the work should be done by 


an electronics specialist and a mechanic together. The grading of such 
specialists has yet to be determined ; as they will have no workers under 
them they will not rank as foremen, but they will merit grading as specialised 
technicians on account of their knowledge and their manual skill. The 
services they perform may sometimes be such that they will receive high 
salaries.* 


Mr. Cavalieri’s study has been quoted at such great length 
because it stresses what appears to be a particularly important 
aspect of the problem of the qualifications of manual workers in the 
chemical industries, namely, the fundamental changes in the 
position of the workers that have already taken place and those that 
have yet to take place as a result of the technical developments 
inspired by scientific progress. 

One more quotation from Mr. Cavalieri’s study will be made. 
In concluding he states what should be the general aims of action 
taken to develop training in this field as follows : 


I do not claim to have thrown any new light on this problem or to offer a 
final solution. I merely think that the task of engineers and managers in the 
chemical industries is to direct the training of their employees in the 
years to come in such a way that the employees work in an intelligent and 
efficient manner and can at the same time find satisfaction for their desires 
and possible ambitions. Only if this is done can the evolution in the process- 
ing of matter bring greater satisfaction to the men responsible for these 
processes. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Technical developments such as those that have taken place 
and are still taking place in the chemical industries inevitably 
have some effect on the functions and qualifications of employees 
in all the branches and at all levels of the undertaking. In the 
chemical industries in particular, as we have seen, technological pro- 
gress has considerably affected the duties of workers (especially 
skilled maintenance workers) and will have further consequences 
in future, but its influence on the work of scientific staff in under- 
takings, and more particularly factory engineers, has been even 
more striking. 

The figures given earlier concerning employment trends for 
scientific personnel in the chemical industries in the United States 
show that particularly rapid increases have taken place in the 


1 Idem, p. 40. 
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numbers of chemical engineers and other categories of engineers. 
Now this trend, which appears to be closely related to the striking 
expansion of the chemical industries in the United States, is of great 
significance in the study of our present problem, namely, the changes 
taking place in the roles played by the different categories of 
employees as a result of technical developments in these industries. 
Particular attention will be given here to chemical engineering. 

In recent years the attention of the circles concerned (in France, 
Germany and the United Kingdom among other countries) has 
frequently been drawn to the development of chemical engineering 
in the United States and the desirability of introducing it into 
countries where it is still comparatively little known. It would be 
difficult to enumerate all the persons and organisations that have 
considered the problem, but it may be noted that they agree 
on the fundamental characteristics of the profession—namely, its 
role, its nature and its importance. Part of the information given 
below has been taken from a report? prepared by a group of 
European experts selected by the Chemical Products Committee 
of the O.E.E.C., who went to the United States to study the 
methods used in the design and construction of equipment for the 
chemical industries.” 

The close relationship between the development of chemical 
engineering as a special branch of engineering and the developments 
in equipment and installations, which was the principal factor in 
the expansion of the chemical industries in the United States, 
was neither arbitrary nor fortuitous. Planning, the study of 
projects from the technical and financial standpoints, the develop- 
ment of processes for application on an industrial scale and the 
designing of apparatus all form an integral part of engineering. 
The need to give special training, including university training, to 
the engineers responsible for such work in chemical undertakings 
or undertakings specialising in the design, planning and building 
of factories for the manufacture of chemical products is the direct 
outcome of the technological developments that have occurred in 
these industries. 

The increasing complexity of the chemical industries has made 
it impossible to leave it to the chemist and the mechanical engineer 
between them to develop, design and operate chemical plants, as 
is still done in Europe today. One observation that is to be found 
in all attempts to define the role and the duties of the chemical 
engineer is that— 


1 The members of the group were selected from the ten following coun- 
tries : Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden and the United Kingdom. 


* Chemical Apparatus in the U.S.A. (Paris, O.E.E.C., 1952). 
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The interests of the chemist are centred on chemistry and those of the 
mechanical engineer on mechanical design and construction. Their fields 
of interest are entirely different and there is little mutual comprehension, 
The previously neglected no-man’s-land between them now constitutes the 
domain of the chemical engineer. . 


When new fields are opened up, new duties arise, and these 
lead to the emergence of a new profession. What finally made it 
possible and necessary to develop chemical engineering as a pro- 
fession is the factor referred to at the beginning of this article, 
namely, the tendency for the different branches of the chemical 
industries to make more and more use of technical resources 
similar in structure and based on similar principles. 

This statement may at first sight appear rather summary and 
over-simplified when we are speaking of engineering. The explana- 
tion is that in this field success in the search for standardisation and 
thereby simplification was made easier—and even guaranteed—by 
similar success in the field of scientific thought. The struggle 
to reduce the phenomena or processes under study to the smallest 
possible number of common principles is one of the characteristics 
of all scientific activity. The discovery that the multitude of widely 
differing chemical manufacturing processes can be reduced to a 
relatively small number of unit operations, such as the movement 
of solid bodies, drying, crystallisation, evaporation, heat transmis- 
sion, fluid flow and mechanical operations, made it possible to 
define the field of chemical engineering and to provide a systematic 
method of instruction based on fundamental principles rather than 
upon the study of separate industries. 

The following definition of chemical engineering was recently 
adopted by the American Institute of Chemical Engineers : 


Chemical engineering is that branch of engineering concerned with the 
development and application of manufacturing processes in which chemical 
or certain physical changes of material are involved. These processes may 
usually be resolved into a co-ordinated series of unit physical operations and 
unit chemical processes. The work of the chemical engineer is concerned 
primarily with design, construction and operation of equipment and plants 
in which these unit operations and processes are applied. Chemistry, physics 
and mathematics are the underlying sciences of chemical engineering, and 
economics its guide to practice.? 


The last part of the definition deserves special attention, as it 
throws a great deal of light on the reasons for the success of the 
new profession. The report of the O.E.E.C. mission states— 


The mechanical engineer, through the limitations of his training, would 
tend to adopt the false but common procedure of enlarging the beakers and 


1 Ibid., p. 24. 
2 Ibid., p. 23. 
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flasks used by the research chemist in direct proportion to the rates of 
output and thus to design a plant consisting chiefly of large tanks and reac- 
tion vessels all operated batchwise. This procedure ignores the principles 
of physical and chemical change. The chemical engineer, on the other hand, 
has the necessary background for understanding all the intricacies of the 
chemistry of the processes, the principles covering the operation of the 
equipment and the economics of plant operation. He is therefore in a 
position to act more boldly and, departing from the beakers and flasks of the 
laboratory, to design plants and processes which best satisfy the exacting 
requirements of science, engineering and economics. 

Examples of satisfactory plant design resulting from the co-ordination 
of pure chemists and mechanical engineers can, of course, be quoted, particu- 
larly in Europe, but these projects have usually been handled by mechanical 
engineers who have such extensive experience of chemical engineering that 
they should be classed as chemical as well as mechanical engineers. 

There can be no doubt that the field of chemical engineering is clearly 
defined and distinct from that of both chemistry and mechanical engineering. 
The chemist cannot cover this field because it is difficult for him to acquire an 
engineering outlook. The mechanical engineer can from experience and 
further study acquire the necessary skill for dealing with the physical 
changes involved in the unit operations, but when it comes to the application 
of the theory of chemical change to the design of reactors he lacks the 
necessary background. The physicist masters the fundamental theory, 
particularly where physical changes are involved, but he usually lacks the 
engineering outlook and has shown little aptitude for combining strict 
theory with semi-empirical procedures, a combination which forms the 
necessary working tools of the chemical engineer. 

Increased specialisation is widening the gap between the chemist and the 
mechanical engineer and making the need for the chemical engineer even 
more urgent.* 


Chemical engineering as a profession defined in this way, only 
really came into existence some 30 years ago*, and only assumed 
importance in the United States when the field of chemical 
engineering had been defined and it was realised that it was a 
separate branch of engineering and required its own separate 
university curriculum.* The principles governing the organisation 
of chemical engineering studies in the United States illustrate the 
desire of both industry and the higher education authorities to 
introduce a maximum of efficiency into the new syllabus from the 


outset. 


1 Chemical Apparatus in the U.S.A., op. cit., p. 24. 

* A society of chemical engineers was established in London in 1880 but 
seems to have been short-lived. 

® More recently, attempts have been made to organise such studies in 
other countries. In Europe chemical engineering courses were organised at 
several English universities in the 1930s, for example, and at the Technical 
University of Karlsruhe in Germany, and more recently an Institute of 
Chemical Engineering was established at the University of Toulouse in 
France. However, the os responsible for the introduction of these , 
syllabuses themselves admit that chemical engineering is not yet clearly 
defined in Europe and stress the need for a rapid increase in the number of 
engineers with this background. 
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Chemical engineering education has always striven to serve first the 
needs of industry rather than the advancement of pure science. At the 
university the student is obliged to develop empirical procedures wherever 
the data and principles of pure science are inadequate or where the operating 
conditions of chemical processing are too complicated to be resolved into any 
known combination of elementary principles. 

The student must also realise that chemical engineering is not a bookish 
profession, nor is it likely to become one. The combination of the many 
principles of chemistry, physics and mathematics with the multiple require- 
ments of chemical processing is too complex for handbooks and must be 
left to the ability and imagination of the chemical engineer for each particular 
assignment. Furthermore, the numerical constants associated with each 
chemical process usually have to be determined from independent experi- 
ment. Rarely will complete numerical data suitable for a particular process 
design be found in literature. 

It is noteworthy that the old types of courses in industrial chemistry are 
disappearing in the United States. The subject has become so complex that 
the teachers cannot give their students anything but a fragmentary notion 
of the processes actually being used in the American chemical industry 
today ; neither does the subject lend itself to the study of modern processes 
and the principles governing them.' 


Without giving detailed descriptions of training syllabuses and 
methods of applying them, we may mention some of the factors 
that would appear to be vital to the success of the training given 
to chemical engineering students. 

- One of these factors is the organisation of laboratory teaching 
and the laboratory equipment available. 


Engineering laboratories for the study of unit operations and selected 
chemical processes with small-scale plant equipment are considered essential 
in America for satisfactory chemical engineering training. In order to save 
time, experiments of unit operations and instrumentation are generally set 
up permanently, ready for the students to operate, and thus tend to be of a 
routine character. This is undesirable and is offset by additional experiments 
in chemical processing or research where there is greater scope for the 
students to exercise initiative, ingenuity and imagination. 

Although it is generally realised in Europe that semi-industrial laboratory 
instruction is essential in a chemical engineering curriculum, many European 
universities offering such courses do not have adequate laboratory facilities. 
It is essential that this defect be remedied without further delay. 


Another factor is the importance attached to training in team 
work at the university. Such training is obviously essential to a 
chemical engineer on account of the central position he occupies 
in design and development projects. One could go even further and 
say that such training should now be considered as an integral part 
of training for supervisory technical duties in all industries. In the 
particular case of chemical engineering students the organisation 
of working groups can hardly be avoided, as most of the assignments 


1 Chemical Apparatus in the U.S.A., op. cit., p. 28. 
2 Ibid., p. 30. y 
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in plant projects and laboratory work on unit operations and semi- 
industrial processing are too large to be handled by individual 
students. For these assignments the students are organised in 
groups, which, however, should be restricted to the minimum 
required to carry out the task in hand. 

A further problem of the highest importance in the training of 
senior technical staff is that of preparing for the practical conditions 
of work in the industry before actual entry into employment. 
One of the methods used to achieve this end in the United States 
and a number of European countries is to send engineering students 
to work in undertakings for short periods either during their studies 
(usually during university vacations) or immediately after gradua- 
tion. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has worked out 
a special method of organising practical training of this kind for 
chemical engineering students which will certainly enhance the 
educational value of the training considerably. 

When the O.E.E.C. mission of experts visited the United States 
the Institute had three stations situated in industrial plants and a 
fourth in an atomic energy establishment. The report states— 


In charge of each station is a full-time faculty member who formulates 
the problems. The work is planned solely to give the maximum educational 
value to the students, and any advantage to the firms concerned is entirely 
incidental. The faculty member lives in a hostel with the students and is 
always available for guidance and help. Students spend about two.months 
at each of these stations working in teams of three. The student leader 
changes when the team moves on to another station, in order to give each 
the opportunity to serve as leader. At the end of each stage the faculty 
member assesses the students and, even more important, the students 
themselves assess each other on personal qualities as well as professional 
ability. At an early professional age the prospective chemical engineer is 
told by his fellows where he is lacking and thus will make serious and success- 
ful efforts to improve.} 


These basic principles and practical and material aspects of 
chemical engineering studies have been gone into at some length 
because they form a concrete example of a recent development in 
vocational training in which the human factor is taken into account 
and which is at the same time directly linked to the requirements 
of industry. 

Describing the characteristics of this new branch of engineering, 
the director of the Institute of Chemical Engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Toulouse stated— 


The development of a manufacturing process is like the work of an 
architect. Young architects in schools of fine arts are not taught infallible 
recipes for designing masterpieces but principles that will enable them to 
design solid buildings suitable for the purpose for which they are to be built. 


1 Chemical Apparatus in the U.S.A., op. cit., p. 31. 
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The elegance and suitability of the building will depend on the architect’s 
mastery of his medium. Chemical engineering also provides sound rules for 
this essential task. 

The architect works with plans. The chemical engineer works with 
balance sheets, which are the plans of his profession. As soon as a manufac- 
turing process has been worked out a balance sheet of the individual opera- 
tions involved must be drawn up showing what happens to every substance 
introduced during the various stages of the manufacturing process. The 
balance sheet for raw material must remind the chemical engineer that there 
is no way round Lavoisier’s law. The balance sheet of energy is equally 
essential for the work of the chemical engineer. He must be an accountant, 
constantly balancing what goes into a works against what comes out, for 
energy and raw materials are both expensive. 

The prices of all the different factors involved are an opportune reminder 
that the chemical engineer cannot confine himself within the boundaries of 
pure theory but must constantly keep the question of practicability in mind. 
He must always be concerned above all with production costs ; this inevit- 
ably makes his outlook fundamentally different from that of the research 
worker, the physicist and the laboratory chemist.* 


This economic aspect of chemical engineering, which has already 
been referred to, is one of the most characteristic elements of this 
new technical science, and is also a striking proof—perhaps the 
most striking proof of all—of the close relationship between 
developments in the industry and developments in the profession. 

. The new profession of chemical engineering—the planning and 
construction of new apparatus and the study and improvement 
of processes—has been able to take shape wherever industry has 
believed in the possibility of developing in its future workers, while 
they are still students, a bold, far-sighted and realistic approach 
to the tasks that will be assigned to them. 


_1 J. CaTHALA: “Une nouvelle carriére technique: l’ingénieur du génie 
chimique ” in Bulletin de Presse et d’Information du Bureau Universitaire 
de Statistique (Paris), No. 100, 13 Dec. 1951, pp. 17-22. 








REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Second Session 
of the I.L.O. Committee of Experts 
on Indigenous Labour 


The I.L.0. Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour was established 
in 1946 to study the problems of aboriginal workers in independent countries. 
This Committee is at present composed of 15 members from the following 
countries: Burma, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Ecuador, the 
United States, Guatemala, India, Mexico, New Zealand, Pakistan, Peru, 
the Philippines and Venezuela. 

The Committee held its Second Session at Geneva from 15 to 26 March 
1954 and adopted a programme of action for the  fretenion and integration 
of indigenous forest dwellers. The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office has approved the Committee's report and has authorised the 
Director-General to take appropriate steps to carry out the Commitice’s 
recommendations as far as circumstances and financial considerations 
permit. An account of the proceedings of the Committee is given below.+ 


The Second Session of the I.L.O. Committee of Experts on Indigenous 
Labour opened at 11 a.m. on 15 March 1954 at the headquarters of the 
International Labour Office in Geneva. 

Dr. Luis Alvarado, Assistant Director-General of the International 
Labour Office and Secretary-General of the Committee, in opening the 
session drew attention to the importance of the Committee’s work in 
one the practical action undertaken by the I.L.O., as could be seen 
rom the report on action taken to give effect to the resolutions of the 
First Session of the Committee. 

The Committee elected the following officers : chairman: Professor 
Ernest Beaglehole (New Zealand) ; vice-chairmen: Mr. L. M. Shrikant 
(India) and Professor Elizardo Pérez (Bolivia). 

The Committee paid tribute to the memory of the late Dr. Antonio 
Goubaud Carrera (Guatemala), the distinguished chairman of its First 
Session, and also expressed its sorrow at the death of the Canadian 


1 A report of the proceedings of the First Session of the Committee (La Paz, Bolivia, 1951) 
appeared in International Labour Review, Vol. LXIV, No. 1, July 1951, p. 61. At that session 
the Committee took as the basis of its work a number of points from a programme of activities 
relating to the Indian populations of Latin America drawn up by the Fourth Conference of 
American States Members of the I.L.O. and examined them in connection with problems of 
indigenous workers in other independent countries. 
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expert, Mr. T. R. L. MacInnes, which occurred after his appointment to 
the Committee. Mr. MacInnes’s place had been taken by Colonel 
H. M. Jones, who attended the Second Session. 


The agenda consisted of the following items: _ 
1. Action taken to give effect to the resolutions of the First Session. 


2. Conditions of life and work of aboriginal forest-dwelling popula- 
tions. 

3. Legislation concerning aboriginal forest-dwelling populations. 

4. Methods employed and results obtained with a view to the 
integration of aboriginal forest-dwelling populations.’ 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 


Action Taken to Give Effect to the Resolutions of the First Session 


The Committee took as the basis for its discussion the material 
contained in a report prepared by the Office and additional information 
furnished by the secretariat on developments since the preparation of 
the report. Unanimous appreciation was expressed of the work of the 
I.L.O. in implementing the resolutions adopted at the Committee’s 
First Session. 

The Committee singled out for particular appreciation the work of 
the Andean Indian Mission under the | p of Professor Ernest 
Beaglehole, in which experts from the I.L.0., the United Nations, 
F.A.O., U.N.E.S.C.O. and W.H.O., together with a representative of 
the Organisation of American States and other technical advisers, had 
taken part.? Similar tribute was paid to the action programme begun 
by the I.L.O., in co-operation with the United Nations and the above- 
mentioned specialised agencies on behalf of the indigenous populations 
of the Andean area in Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru. The Committee 
also expressed its concern and hope that, in the continuous implementa- 
tion of this action programme, specific provision be made to ensure that 
a social antheepnneans is available for the programme as a whole for 
the purpose of ascertaining the complex factors responsible for the 
success of certain methods used in introducing change in the conditions 
of life and work of the peoples concerned. 

Members of the Committee expressed the hope that the I.L.O. and 
the other international organisations taking part in such activities would 
consider the possibility of organising rg Waser action programmes 
for indigenous groups in other parts of the world which by virtue of 
their conditions and their great numbers raise a complex problem 
urgently calling for action. meen reference was made to the important 
problem in this field facing Burma, India and Pakistan, a geographical 
area that contains a large indigenous population. 

The Committee also expressed appreciation of the work done by the 
Office in compiling the available information on indigenous populations 
and presenting it in systematic form in the book entitled Indigenous 


1 The term “ aboriginal ” is issued in the above text in order to conform with the wording 
of the agenda as approved. As the result of an exhaustive re-examination of the matter 
the Committee recommended that the term “ indigenous ” be substituted in English texts 
for “ aboriginal ”. 

2 See Ernest BraGieHoLe: “A Technical Assistance Mission in the Andes", in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LXVII, No. 6, June 1953. 
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Peoples.1 All agreed that this important documentary work should be 
continued and kept up to date, especially as a guide for national services 
in this field. Some thought that this work should be supplemented from 
time to time by brochures devoted to separate aspects of the conditions 
of life and work of the indigenous populations. 

The Office had encountered considerable difficulties in collecting 
information, owing to the shortage of official data, the difficulty of 
obtaining such data when they existed and, in some cases, their incom- 
plete nature. Several members of the Committee said that they would 
make a personal effort to remedy such difficulties and see that the Office 
duly received accurate official information. All the members of the 
Committee expressed their readiness to collaborate more effectively 
with the Office between the Committee’s sessions, and some suggested 
that the Office might well consider whether it would be possible to ask 
for studies or investigations on particular subjects within appropriate 
fields. 


Conditions of Life and Work of Aboriginal 
Forest-Dwelling Populations 


The Committee based its consideration of this item on a report 

prepared by the Office from information requested and obtained from 

overnments. The information on particular countries was supplemented 
Gy members of the Committee. 

The Committee concluded that indigenous forest-dwelling popula- 
tions in independent countries face increasingly serious dangers to their 
existence as ethnic, cultural and economic entities with the right to 
self-fulfilment. The increasing spread of technologically advanced 
societies was continually reducing the geographical isolation by which 
such indigenous peoples were protected, since even the best-intentioned 
advances of technology frequently upset the eo balance which 
those populations have succeeded in establishing with their geographical 
and physical environment. The structure of cultural patterns and 
values on which the life of the indigenous forest-dwelling community is 
based is then disturbed, and the latter is broken up, leaving its individuals 
in a marginal condition and incapable of integration into the cultural 
structure of technologically advanced societies: In these circumstances 
the members of the community often become victims of resulting 
economic exploitation. 

The Committee was glad to note that this trend had been generall 
recognised by the grime concerned, and various steps of a legal, 
administrative and developmental nature had been taken to remedy 
the helplessness forced on such population groups by the dynamics of 
social and economic change. However, it appeared to the Committee 
that measures taken with this end in view were often unsuccessful 
and, even when put into practice, frequently gave rise to dangers arising 
from an insufficiently clear definition of the goal to be pursued or from a 
lack of an understanding of the complex interrelationships of the 
problems. 

Among the particular features of the problem under investigation, 
the Committee stressed the overriding importance of the relationshi 
of indigenous populations to the land on which they live and from whi 


1 I.L.0. : Indigenous Peoples : Living and Working Conditions of Aboriginal Populations 
in Independent Countries, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 35 (Geneva, 1953). 
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they derive their subsistence and pointed out that this subject has two 
aspects. The first concerns the necessity of recognising the priority 
right of the indigenous populations to their traditional and ancestral 
lands, which tends to be set aside in the process of the concession or 
occupation of so-called “ free land”, which is in reality the traditional 
habitat of indigenous forest-dwelling groups whose existence is unknown 
or ignored. The Committee noted that the principle of recognising and 
safeguarding the indigenous forest dwellers’ right to the land was gainin 
ground, but thought it necessary to stress that such recognition shoul 
refer specifically to those lands with which indigenous groups had estab- 
lished a relationship of ecological dependence during the course of a 
long adjustment process. The second aspect of the su bow concerns the 
indigenous communities whose relationship with the land has already 
been affected by contact with technologically advanced societies, 
resulting in the institution of various systems of tenure under which the 
land is occupied and worked. Here the Committee thought it advisable 
to repeat the recommendation made at its First Session and to suggest 
that an item dealing with this problem should be placed on the agenda 
of the next session of the Committee. It was stressed that this 
subject was closely connected with the problem of personal services 
generally imposed in certain regions on indigenous persons under some of 
the systems of land tenure. 

Because the absence of enumeration or the incomplete enumeration 
of indigenous populations results in grave difficulties in the development 
of action programmes, it was — that efforts should be made to 
obtain more complete population data. Some governments have already 
established a legal obligation to take censuses at regular intervals. 
In this connection it was suggested that the International Labour Office 
could render valuable service by establishing standard practices for the 
census-taking of indigenous forest-dwelling populations. 

Consideration was also given to the international legal difficulties 
and those of an administrative nature raised by the existence of tribes 
which overlap an international frontier, or by the nomadic or semi- 
nomadic way of life of other tribes and their unawareness of national 
or local boundaries. Some governments, it was noted, show under- 
standing with regard to this particular problem and provide special 
facilities in favour of such indigenous communities. In a special resolu- 
tion reference was made to the need for allowing frontier tribes freedom 
of movement to cross borders in order that their tribal economic and 
social life should not be disrupted. The Committee thought it appro- 
priate to stress in this respect the advisability of such a policy of 
recognising the freedom of movement of indigenous populations within 
their own habitat, wherever it spread over national frontiers, being 
based on international treaties or agreements between the governments 
concerned, the need for which has been understood and met in some 
particular cases, in order to guarantee uniformity of policy as far as 
possible. 

As a result of information provided by several members, the Com- 


mittee also expressed concern with the problem of labour recruitment, 
which appears to be continually on the increase among some forest- 
dwelling indigenous groups. In this connection the Committee recalled 
the resolution concerning recruitment of indigenous workers in general 
approved by the Committee at its La Paz Session, in which a series of 
principles was set out. The Committee thought it necessary to point 
out that this problem should be treated by governments from the 
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standpoint both of the safeguards needed by recruited indigenous 
forest-dwelling workers, and also of the avoidance of the harmful effects 
that the absence of a disproportionately large number of its able-bodied 
members, even if only for limited periods, might have on the social and 
economic life of the community. 


Legislation concerning Aboriginal Forest-Dwelling Populations and 
Integration of Forest-Dwelling Aboriginal Populations— 
Methods and Results 


The Committee decided to discuss jointly the third and fourth items 
on the agenda, since legislation concerning indigenous forest-dwelling 
populations should be studied mainly from the standpoint of the function 
of law as a means of counterweighting the disadvantages under which 
indigenous forest-dwelling populations have to operate in their contacts 
with technologically advanced society, ee being thus broad 
regarded as a method of integration, although of a particular kind. 
Two reports prepared by the Office were taken as the basis for discussion. 

The Committee began its examination of methods of integration 
with a study of the process of culture contact as it actually occurs, 
in order to elaborate, in the light of such experience, a systematic 
statement of the principles and goals of an effective integration pro- 
— for indigenous forest-dwelling populations. It noted that, 

om an initial stage of isolation, a distinctive characteristic of indigenous 
forest-dwelling populations, they have usually come into contact with 
technologically more advanced society as the needs of the latter for 
socio-economic development make it covet and seek to acquire indigenous 
lands and on occasion even indigenous persons as cheap manpower. 
This contact opens a second stage, under which indigenous society is 
under strong pressures, owing to the combined effect of the violent 
incidents usually characteristic of the stage and of the ecological disturb- 
ances caused by the presence of non-indigenous people, together with 
competitive activities, or efforts by the non-indigenous people to 
introduce by force or persuasion, whether for selfish or altruistic reasons, 
their own values and institutions, which they regard as alone advisable 
and desirable. Even the effects of diseases and disorders of secondary 
importance among non-indigenous ple are often intensified to a 
lethal degree when introduced to iddliqnatin peoples. 

These and other secondary factors give rise sooner or later to the 
third stage of culture contact proper, in which the ties and values of 
the former forest-dwelling indigenous society gradually lose their force, 
until in a fourth and final stage of the process they are almost entirely 
dispersed and the individual members of such societies are left marginal 
to any cultural structure, since in the course of assimilation they have 
failed to identify themselves with the values of technologically advanced 
societies. 

The Committee considered in some detail the meaning to be assigned 
to the term integration, and came to the conclusion that the oe 
emerged most clearly if compared and contrasted with the use of the 
term in physiology and psychology. In the nervous structure of an 
organism the physical parts are arranged in a pattern so that the 
organism functions as a whole. That process is known as integration. 
The same applies in the language of psychology, where the term is used 
to designate a working process which produces a balanced personality 
from many different associated elements. The important difference 
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between the use of the term in these contexts and in the field with 
which the Committee was concerned is that in physiology and psychology 
the pattern-relation is one in which the higher centres control the lower 
in a “ vertical”, hierarchical organisation, whereas in the social field 
the key to understanding an integrated social whole based upon the 
ideals of social justice is to be found in the idea of am ag 3m 
“ horizontal” and egalitarian interaction between cult y different 
units working together for a common goal. In this process of integration 
so understood, the various units exercise a reciprocal influence on one 
another, and their interrelationship is such t what conduces to 
economic success or welfare in one group depends upon and produces 
corresponding change and progress in the other group or groups. It 
follows, therefore, that the cultural autonomy of social unit involved 
should be respected as the best guarantee of the contribution it may 
make to the welfare of the “ great society”. It was considered that at 
a future session of the Committee it would be necessary to define in 
more detail the meaning to be assigned to the term integration and to 
set up criteria whereby degrees of social integration could bie measured. 

In the light of this principle the Committee considered that legisla- 
tion concerning indigenous forest-dwelling rags should be viewed 
from the standpoint of its functional value as an instrument which 
might either further or hamper integration. 

The information submitted to the Committee pointed to the different 

answers that had been given in practice to the question of the status of 
the forest-dwelling indigenous person. Some societies regarded him by 
law as no different from the other members of national society. Other 
societies regarded him as belonging to a =e category to which the 
nermal obligations, rights and privileges of other citizens did not fully 
apply. 
In the Committee’s opinion, however, behind these existing differ- 
ences of structure or legal practice there was a common desire to remedy 
the economic, social and cultural handicaps that prevent indigenous 
forest-dwelling populations from fully benefiting from the legal organisa- 
tion of the national societies within which they live as groups with 
their own special characteristics. In fact, in the majority of countries 
pa Fe current approach is that it.is impossible to continue to ignore 
the different conditions of life and cultural development of these groups 
as far as the proper operation of the legal organisation within the national 
community is concerned; this approach finds expression either in the 
form of special legal principles applicable only to such populations, or 
through the adoption of administrative machinery or measures to allow 
the general national law to be adapted to the special cultural features 
of such populations. 

While, however, expressing complete agreement with this admitted 
need to provide indigenous forest-dwelling populations in one way or 
another with the fullest possible juridical protection, under the law and 
with respect to the law, so long as actual differences putting them at a 
disadvantage within the national community continue to exist, the 
Committee thought it desirable to stress the no less essential need for 
this protective cota of the law to be definitely instrumental in 
furthering the integration desired. 

The Committee thought that any system of legal protection for the 
forest-dwelling indigenous populations, however good the intentions on 
which it was b , might produce results exactly opposite to those 
sought, and contribute rather to increase and even perpetuate the social 
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weakness of such populations if the fundamental task of furthering and 
facilitating their gradual integration into the national community were 
lost sight of or not carried out. In order to avoid this danger it would 
be necessary in applying the law not only to have regard for the cultural 
difference between indigenous and non-indigenous inhabitants but to 
ensure that its application is fully adapted to the degree of integration 
reached by each forest-dwelling indigenous tribe or group. 

With regard to this problem of the yo onwer ws of the law to indi- 
genous forest-dwelling populations, the Committee considered that the 
process of cultural adjustment to the ethical and legal values of techno- 
logically advanced society was of supreme importance. The Committee 
expressed its belief in the principle that so long as the indigenous forest 
dweller lives in an isolated and protected state, his rights and duties 
should be defined having regard to his own customary law, but that with 
the development of the process of integration the indigenous forest 
dweller, already possessing the rights of citizenship, would be expected 
gradually to assume the correlative duties of citizenship as defined by 
the national laws. 

Some members of the Committee emphasised the difficulties inherent 
in setting administrative time limits to programmes of — legal 
protection, because of the implicit risk of overhastening thereby the 
process of integration (and thus causing individual and social disorga- 
nisation), or of maintaining such protection after it has ceased to be 
necessary (thus perpetuating an undesirable state of segregation). In the 
Committee’s opinion the principle to be followed was that such special 
protection granted by the law on behalf of the indigenous person, 
whether expressed through special machinery for the application of the 
general law in the administrative field or through special supplementary 
protective legislation, should be continued only so long as there were 
communities which needed such protection, and in accordance with the 
extent to which it was needed. 

In examining the question of methods of integration, the Committee 
thought it advisable to lay down the basic principle that in all circum- 
stances the indigenous forest-dwelling populations’ cultural structure 
should be preserved and safeguarded as a means of cohesion and social 
control, in such a way that it should only be gradually replaced as the 
values of technologically advanced society were accepted, but never 
effaced by the forcible imposition of such values even with the most 
idealistic motives. 

In the Committee’s opinion the central problem of establishing 
methods of integration is how to produce a shift from the satisfactions 
that indigenous forest dwellers find in their own societies to the satis- 
factions normally found in modern society, and this problem has not 
always been successfully solved. Sometimes the methods used have 
been inadequate or ineffective, sometimes they have contributed rather 
to hampering or blocking the process of change, and sometimes they 
have been too radical and forceful and have produced dissociation in 
the indigenous community before a place has been found for its members 
in technologically advanced society. The Committee considered that 
in promoting a Cony it is necessary to take account of the extent 
to which “ natural” or uncontrolled processes of culture contact have 
already affected the peoples concerned. Clearly, appropriate methods 
of integration will depend upon the stage of assimilation K moe reached. 

The primary need in the case of those indigenous groups for whom 
the process of assimilation is in its beginning would seem to be to gua- 
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rantee them such protection as is menemnery: to prevent or at least mitigate 
the dissociative effects of the impact of the national society. Such pro- 
tection should include the necessary safeguards covering the institutions, 
property and persons of the indigenous community. However, purely 
static protection would not be sufficient, since in the last resort indi- 
genous communities should be regarded as inexorably destined to 
become integrated into modern society. Therefore, in this as in the 
other stages of the process of assimilation, methods with a view to inte- 
gration should be dynamic. At the same time, however, the pace adopted 
should be based on the principle that the disappearance of the indigenous 

ns’ own values should not be either directly or indirectly hastened 
belore they have been prepared for the acceptance of other values, and 
before a place has been prepared for the newly integrated community 
in the national society. 

In the opinion of the Committee, the four main positive principles 
that should be taken as the basis for a combined programme of protec- 
tion and integration are (. v4 the safeguarding, preservation and develop- 
ment of the indigenous forest-dwelli pulation’s economic basis ; 
(6) the raising of its standard of living ; (c) the development of medical 
and health action with the object of maintaining at least the same health 
conditions as existed before contact with the invading society ; and (da) 
the development of fundamental education. 

As regards the important question of the order of priority of the 
methods to be adopted, the Committee thought that the principle to be 
followed was that of avoiding methods that would be likely to cause 
social disorganisation and furthering those producing positively bene- 
ficial results. 

‘The methods that seemed most obviously to fit in with those condi- 
tions were those concerned with the improvement of the indigenous 
economy through the introduction of suitable techniques of production. 
However, in view of the d of accustoming indigenous people to a 
relationship of permanent dependence and subordination, types of 
action and assistance should be found that will also provide such moti- 
vation and incentive as will help them to a clear understanding of the 
relationship between effort and success. Medical and health measures 
should be given equal priority, provided that the indigenous peoples’ 
own practices and beliefs in those fields are taken into consideration. 
An effort should be made to win over the influence and authority of 
leading members of the indigenous community to the support of the 
methods to be introduced. 

It was the Committee’s opinion that in a later stage of action the 

rinciple to be followed is that the indigenous people themselves are 

tter able to formulate their needs than outsiders acting on their 
behalf and that therefore any measure that stimulates their interest 
and intelligent participation in the programme of integration will 
contribute to a natural widening of the scope of the practical measures 
to be adopted. 

In the Committee’s opinion efforts to promote the education of the 
indigenous forest-dwelling populations should be guided by the same 
general principles. Their education should closely match the stage 
reached in the process of assimilation. It should in addition be directed 
chiefly towards the practical needs of their environment, and the 
development of their individual and social lives. 

On this subject the Committee wished its opinion to go on record 
that integration activities should not be exclusively confined to measures 
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directed towards the indigenous communities but should also include 
action among those sections of technologically advanced society in most 
direct contact with the ompaees forest-dwelling populations, more 
particularly through the development of educational action with a view 
to lessening and abolishing the prejudices and indifferences that prevent 
their living most satisfactorily and harmoniously together with the 
indigenous communities. 

he Committee considered that it was impossible to overstress the 
urgency and importance of measuring and foreseeing with the greatest 
possible precision the consequences that apparently harmless measures 
might have for the intricate and delicate interrelationships making up 
the living pattern of an indigenous society, in order to avoid the harmful 
results that might flow from the best of intentions. 

In the Committee’s opinion the only guarantee against such unde- 
sirable effects was for ae: action to be taken in the light of a —- 
knowledge of social phenomena and of the social sciences, particularly 
social anthropology. While warning against the tendency to exaggerate 
the role of social anthropologists, the Committee thought that the need 
for their participation in any systematic integration programme should 
be recognised, both for the purpose of co-operation with and guiding 
the individual officials and experts taking part in such programmes, 
and for the very important task of continuous over-all evaluation of 
the methods employed and the results obtained. 

In the course of discussion various members alluded to the special 
importance of particular methods or points of view, among which 
should be mentioned the desirability of promoting the social role of 
women in certain indigenous communities, and the successful results 
obtained by the introduction of elementary democratic practices. 

The Committee affirmed the desirability of such a complete and varied 
programme of action being developed as a co-ordinated whole. Where 
there are a number of partial programmes under way in the same 
country, they should be co-ordinated so as to secure the maximum 
benefit from the practice and experience gained. The Committee was 
therefore decidedly in favour of entrusting national agencies with the 
guidance, co-ordination and implementation of the various integration 
programmes and, where A no supervision of the activities of 
persons or institutions independently engaged in the same endeavour. 

In view of the importance of action specially designed to improve 
the difficult economic and social conditions characteristic of the situa- 
tion of the majority of the indigenous forest-dwelling peoples, according 
to opinions repeatedly expressed by the members of the Committee, 
it was decided to adopt a special resolution setting out a comprehensive 
programme of practical action with a view to raising the standard of 
living of indigenous forest-dwelling populations. 

The Committee unanimously stressed the valuable co-operation 
that the I.L.O. and the other international organisations could render 
through their technical assistance activities and services to the govern- 
ments interested in raising the standards of living of indigenous forest- 
dwelling peoples. Owing to the special importance of the problem of 
indigenous forest-dwelling populations in certain Asian countries, the 
Committee recommended in another resolution that particular attention 
should be given to requests for technical assistance coming from those 
governments in connection with that problem. 

Finally the Committee recommended that the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office should consider the possibility of in- 
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cluding in the agenda of a forthcoming session of the International 
Labour Conference an item concerning the social problems of indigenous 
populations of independent countries. In the opinion of the Committee 
the action of the I.L.O. in connection with such problems, which had 
already been treated by some of its regional conferences, had made 
sufficient progress, particularly with the organisation of the Andean 
Indian Programme, to justify careful examination of the subject by the 
International Labour Conference. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Throughout all the discussions of the Committee, there was manifest 
a satisfaction that a special study of the problems of the indigenous 
forest-dwelling populations had been carried out, and that the wish 
a in a resolution of the First Session of the Committee (La Paz, 
1951) had thus been implemented. The recognition of the ific 
nature of these = and the excellent preparatory work of the I.L.O. 
which guided the Committee’s proceedings enabled the situation of the 
indigenous forest-dwelling peoples in independent countries to be 
treated for the first time in a full and systematic way, on an inter- 
national basis and with a high degree of objectivity. 

There was also manifest a unanimous appreciation of the initiative 
of the International Labour Organisation, as a result of which the prob- 
lems of the indigenous populations had been given international atten- 
tion, and practical solutions for them were being found at the interna- 
tional level through the co-operation of governments and the inter- 
national organisations. 

The Committee adopted 11 resolutions, which, taken as a whole, 
give comprehensive expression to the outlines of a wide study and action 
programme in connection with the problems of indigenous peoples. The 
programme so presented envisages action to be developed in the following 
interrelated fields. 


Raising of Living Standards. 
Resolution concerning the raising of the standard of living of indi- 
genous forest dwellers. 


Soctal Protection and Integration. 

Resolution concerning measures for the protection and integration 
of indigenous forest dwellers. 

Resolution concerning the recruitment of indigenous forest dwellers 
and their conditions of employment. 

Resolution concerning the protection of indigenous forest dwellers 
in frontier areas. 


Land Problems. 
Resolution concerning land tenure of indigenous forest dwellers. 
Resolution on the inclusion of an item concerning land problems 
on the agenda of the next session of the Committee of Experts on 
Indigenous Labour. 


Ways and Means of Action. 

Resolution concerning national agencies entrusted with the protec- 
tion and integration of indigenous forest dwellers. 

Resolution on international action on indigenous peoples in inde- 
pendent countries. 
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International Technical Assistance. 
Resolution concerning technical assistance to indigenous forest 
dwellers. 


Studies and Investigations. 
Resolution on the need for the study of factors affecting success of 


planned social and technological change. 
Resolution concerning the publication of the report Indigenous 


Peoples. 


When the resolutions were considered it became evident that an 
action to implement them would have to be taken in co-operation wit 
other international organisations where appropriate. The Committee 
therefore recommended the advisability of consulting the United Na- 
tions, the Food and Agriculture Organisation, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural ssa 200: ea importance of 


whose work in connection with fundamental education was stressed— 
the World Health Organisation and the Inter-American Indian Institute. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Committee 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE RAISING OF THE STANDARD OF 
LIVING OF INDIGENOUS FoREST DWELLERS 


The Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour of the International 
Labour Organisation, 


Considering that the social and economic impoverishment and the level 
of cultural development generally prevailing among indigenous forest 
dwellers are due to historical and in some cases continuing contemporary 
exploitation, to the geographic situation of the regions in which they live, 
the inadequacy of their means of subsistence and their inability to increase 
those means, their conceptions of disease and their methods of treating it, 
their ignorance of elementary rules of hygiene and the absence or insufficiency 
of medical assistance services in the areas in which they live ; 


Considering that the absence of reasonably complete and systematic 
study of social conditions among these peoples and of the economic circum- 
stances in which they live hinders the framing of co-ordinated plans and the 
taking of every concrete action to assist them ; and 


Considering that the economic advancement of indigenous forest dwellers 
is the most important immediate method of bringing about their social 
advancement and gradually absorbing them into the national communities— 


Requests the Governing Body of the International Labour Office to 
authorise the Director-General, in close consultation with the United Nations 
and the specialised agencies, according to their mutual agreements : 


(1) to call the attention of the governments concerned to the need for 
coherent and systematic action to assist indigenous forest dwellers within 
the framework of a clearly defined policy for the protection and gradual 
integration of the said peoples ; 

(2) to offer every necessary assistance to the governments concerned in 
making the necessary basic studies of social conditions and economic 
circumstances of indigenous forest dwellers ; 

(3) to suggest that in framing such policies and taking such action the 
governments should be guided by the following recommendations with due 
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regard to the groups concerned, taking into account regional differences 
and the variability and degree of their acculturation. 


Analysis of Cultural Environment. 


Any protection es which has in view the integration of 
indigenous forest dwellers into the national community should be based ona 
careful study of the culture of the indigenous populations, with particular 
reference to the following aspects : 

(a) their ecological adjustment ; 

(6) their position with regard to the ownership of the land they occupy ; 

(c) their place and role in the economic structure of the area ; 

(d) their annual cycle of activities ; 

(e) their tools for dealing with their geographical and physical environ- 
ment ; 

({) their traditional forms of association for dealing with their geo- 
graphical and physical environment and for ensuring subsistence ; 

(g) their degree of effective knowledge of their environment, their 
educational patterns, religion and world view ; 

(h) their standard of life. 


Economic Development. 

(1) A careful study should be made of the natural resources existing 
above and below ground in the regions inhabited by indigenous forest 
dwellers to enable an accurate assessment to be made of the possibilities of 
developing such areas. 


(2) rimental stations should be set up in the most suitable localities 
to determine the best agricultural, stock-rearing, forestry and handicraft 
techniques and to teach these techniques by methods appropriate to the 
levels vee economic and social development elithet by the peoples 
concerned. 


(3) These ples should be helped to appreciate the necessity and the 
means of building up reserves of seed, root crops, fodder and fruit so that 
they can reap the fullest possible benefit from their land and labour without 
wastage, provide for their needs over long periods and ensure that natural 
resources are not exhausted. 


(4) Water supply and irrigation canals should be built and measures 
taken to ensure that water supplies are fairly distributed throughout tribal 
lands ; action should be taken to prevent the systematic and irrational 
deforestation of the said lands and the exploitation of the water resources. 


(5) These peoples should be persuaded to cultivate a greater variety of 
crops, wherever the nature of the soil, the presence of water and climatic 
conditions will allow, in order to improve their general social conditions 
and increase their economic independence. 

(6) The development of handicrafts and arts should be encouraged 
among indigenous forest dwellers, with due regard to the safeguarding of 
their traditional characteristics and particular modes of cultural expression. 

(7) These peoples should be persuaded to take practical steps to form 
production, consumption and marketing co-operatives of types building 
upon existing forms of tribal co-operation. 

(8) The raw materials and tools needed by indigenous forest dwellers 
for handicraft work should be made available to them by appropriate 
means such as for example the establishment of stores for the sale or barter 
of such materials and tools on the best possible terms, or again, they might 
be provided on loan or even free of charge. 
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(9) Markets should be organised for the sale of goods produced by 
indigenous forest dwellers in which fair prices are paid for such goods and 
the producers are protected from speculation and exploitation by middlemen. 


(10) Communications between regions inhabited by indigenous forest 
dwellers and other centres of population in the country should in due course 
be opened up, maintained and developed. 

(11) A reserve fund should be constituted by levies on the present 
incomes of mining, petroleum and other undertakings situated in tribal 
territory in order to — work and alternative resources for indigenous 
forest dwellers when these undertakings cease to operate and in the meantime 
to subsidise the provision of basic medical and public health care. 


Hygiene and Health. 


(1) A systematic study should be made of general health conditions in 
areas inhabited by indigenous forest dwellers and the principal diseases 
prevailing among them. 

(2) Public health schemes to combat the diseases prevailing in these 
regions should be drawn up and applied. 


(3) Medical missions should be organised to give doctors and biologists 
specialised training relating to the diseases most frequently found among 
indigenous forest dwellers. 

(4) Fully qualified mobile health teams should be organised to make 
periodic visits to indigenous forest dwellers in areas which are isolated or 
difficult of access and emergency measures should be taken to arrest epide- 
mics breaking out in particular areas. 

(5) As far as possible, indigenous forest dwellers themselves must be 
encouraged and persuaded to take in all action to improve health 
conditions or to provide medico-social services ; to this end, they should be 
enabled to acquire the necessary knowledge (nursing staff and general 
medical practitioners of indigenous origin). 

(6) Individual indigenous forest dwellers, according to information 
derived from basic social studies, occupying positions of social status should 
be associated as quickly as possible with all public health schemes or measures 
and should be persuaded to take part in the work of winning over their 
peoples to appreciate the advantages of therapeutic and public health action, 
if necessary by helping to reconcile such measures with the prevailing social 
practices of religion and magic. 

(7) Vitamins and simple medicines should be systematically distributed 
to indigenous forest dwellers suffering from avitaminosis, dermatosis, 
diseases of the digestive system, malaria, etc. 

(8) Dispensaries should be established and maintained in tribal territor- 
ies ; they should be staffed with qualified persons and provided with sufficient 
quantities of essential medicines for the systematic treatment of diseases. 


(9) The introduction of alcoholic drinks into areas inhabited by in- 
digenous forest dwellers should be prohibited; in particular, measures 
should be taken to ensure that intoxicating drinks are not given to forest 
dwellers in exchange for their services and products. 

(10) Wherever necessary, authorities should promote the construction 
of simple, hygienic dwellings in the local style, adapted to the prevailing 
climate and designed and built with available materials and making due 
allowance for the social customs prevailing in certain communities. 


(11) Where it has already happened that some indigenous forest dwellers 
have become accustomed to leave their tribal territories for work in other 
areas, villages should be built at the place of employment for them so that 
they may enjoy communal life corresponding to their traditional customs ; 
but members of different tribes which for religious or traditional reasons 
cannot live together should not be brought to the same villages. 
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RESOLUTION CONCERNING MEASURES FOR THE PROTECTION 
AND INTEGRATION OF INDIGENOUS ForEST DWELLERS 


The Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour of the International 
Labour Organisation, 


Considering the special situation of indigenous forest dwellers due to 
the geographical isolation in which they live and the cultural, economic 
and social characteristics proper to them ; 


Considering that in some countries and for that reason such peoples 
are prevented from enjoying the benefits of the general laws guaranteeing 
the ayy essential for a life consistent with human dignity, and protecting 
the life, property and labour of citizens ; 


Considering that their special situation lays indigenous forest dwellers 
open to abuse and injustice committed by more advanced sections of the 


population ; 


Considering that the special conditions governing the relationships of 
such es pee with national society renders them unable to survive the 
impact of civilisation unless they are specially protected ; 


Considering that it is imperative that the law have regard to the real 
situation of inequality of such peoples ; 


Considering that in the problems raised by the integration of indigenous 
forest dwellers, the process of cultural adjustment is of special importance 
and that, first and foremost any injudicious change brought about in tribal 
values and institutions may represent a danger for their ecological and 
social balance ; 

Considering that mo pee measures are needed to secure such peoples 
effective protection and enable them to be gradually integrated into national 
communities ; and 


Considering that so long as the indigenous forest dweller lives in an 
isolated and protected state his rights and duties should be defined having 
regard to his own customary law, but that with the development of the 
process of integration the indigenous forest dweller, already possessing 
the rights of citizenship, may be expected gradually to assume the cor- 
relative duties of citizenship as defined by the national laws of his own 
state— 


Requests the Governing Body of the International Labour Office to 
authorise the Director-General, in close consultation with the United Nations 
and the me Seema agencies, according to their mutual agreements, to 
recommend the governments of the countries concerned to take the necessary 
measures to provide indigenous forest dwellers with assistance and protec- 
tion, either through the establishment of special and transitio legal 
regulations, or through the creation of special machinery within the scope 
of general legislation ; and 


Recommends that the elaboration of any protective measures be guided 
by the following principles : 

(1) respect for indigenous tribes as peoples with the right to self- 
fulfilment, maintaining their own individuality, having their own beliefs 
and living according to their traditional way of existence which can change 
only ually ; 

(2) the carrying out of any protection programme in the tribal terri- 
tory, from which the indigenous people must not be removed; in the 
community, which must be respected as the operative social unit of such 
groups ; and without deliberately breaking up the indigenous family, even 
for the purpose of educating the children ; 
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(3) elimination of the ibility of depriving any person of the benefits 
of general legislation by the fact of his being indigenous ; 

(4) the necessity of protective measures, and especially legislation, 
having regard to the dynamic nature of the integration F epee. in such 
a way that their application to each tribe be adjusted to fit the stage reached 
by the tribe in that process. 


As regards the rights which indigenous forest dwellers are to be granted 
and guaranteed, the measures to be considered should be designed to cover 


the aspects listed below. 


Protection of Persons. 


(1) The fact that an offence of any kind is committed by a non-indigenous 
person against an indigenous forest dweller, family or community should 
be treated as an aggravating circumstance in determining the penalty. 
Within this category of offence are to be especially included participation 
in or instigation of wars between indigenous forest-dwelling tribes and 
participation in disputes within tribes. 

(2) The authority entrusted with the protection of their interests, and 
competent to understand the cultural motivations by which the offender 
may have been inspired should be represented on courts judging offences 
or crimes committed by indigenous forest dwellers. 

(3) In those indigenous forest-dwelling communities which retain their 
own systems of social control, these systems should be respected and used 
as far as possible for the purpose outlined in paragraph (2). 

(4) Indigenous forest dwellers should be safeguarded against the abuse 
of preventive detention, regard being had to the degree of cultural develop- 
ment of the accused in applying penal sanctions and preference being 
given to rehabilitation methods, incarceration being avoided as far as 
possible. 

(5) Free legal defence services for indigenous forest dwellers should 
be instituted. 


Protection of Property. 


(6) Indigenous forest dwellers should be granted inalienable communal 
property rights over the lands they occupy and guaranteed full rights of 
occupation and use ; the rules for the transmission of rights of user of land 
established by the habits and customs of the various tribes should be re- 
sponted ; the lease and mortgage of tribal lands should be prohibited; and 
the devolution of proprietary rights over indigenous land by prescription 
should be forbidden. 

(7) The expropriation of land belonging to indigenous forest dwellers 
should be energetically punished, and the procedure by which they establish 
title to land should be simplified as far as possible. 


Protection of Labour. 

(8) Employment relations should be safeguarded and conditions for 
recruitment and the payment of wages determined having regard to the 
special conditions of each tribe. 

(9) Forced labour and compulsory personal services in any form, whether 
paid or unpaid, should be abolished. 


Measures for Gradual Integration, 


Special measures designed to protect indigenous forest dwellers will 
further the task of gradual integration to the extent that they include 
provisions to— 
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(a) ensure that all the methods used in connection with indigenous 
forest dwellers are based exclusively on persuasion and not on force or 
moral coercion ; 

(b) secure that tribal ties and values, and respect for the political, 
religious and social institutions of indigenous forest dwellers are duly safe- 
guarded, gradually replacing traditional practices by new practices where 
the former run counter to national values ; 

(c) provide indigenous forest dwellers with instruction, vocational 
training where — and education through the establishment and 
maintenance of schools specially adapted to the particular conditions and 


needs of such peoples ; 
(ad) grant indigenous forest dwellers the best possible medical assistance. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING RECRUITMENT OF INDIGENOUS FOREST 
DWELLERS AND THEIR CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


The Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour of the International 
Labour Organisation, 

Considering that indigenous forest dwellers from time to time leave 
their traditional occupations, either individually or in groups, to take up 
agriculture, forestry or other work with a view to obtaining produce or 
articles which they cannot obtain or make in the course of their normal 
activity ; 

Considering that indigenous forest dwellers very often are engaged at 
wages lower than those normally paid to other workers employed on similar 
work and do not receive medical or social assistance of any kind ; and 


_ Considering that some groups of indigenous forest dwellers have as yet 
little idea of labour relations, or of the value of money or of the goods they 
desire to obtain, and that in addition certain methods of remunerating 
labour which facilitate the exploitation of indigenous forest dwellers are 
customary— 

Recommends the Governing Body of the International Labour Office to 
authorise the Director-General to draw the attention of the governments 
concerned to the need : 

(1) to supervise and regulate methods of recruitment of indigenous forest 
dwellers, taking the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention, 1936, as 
a basis for such action ; 

(2) to exercise control over all contracts of employment entered into by 
indigenous forest dwellers so as to ensure that such contracts do not give rise 
to abuses prejudicial to the said workers but guarantee them decent condi- 
tions of work ; 

(3) to determine methods of wage payments and to ensure that the 
advance payment of wages in cash or in kind (in the form of tools, clothes, 
hesedieitiaeentn articles of common use, etc.) does not result in the per- 
manent indebtedness and subsequent exploitation of the worker ; 


(4) to ensure that the barter or exchange of goods or merchandise by 
indigenous forest dwellers with persons from outside indigenous communities 
is carried out on fair and just terms ; 


(5) to regulate the employment of indigenous forest dwellers so as to 
prohibit depriving them of their individual liberty, or withholding or con- 
fiscating articles which they commonly use, on the ground of debt or of 
unfulfilled labour contracts, without prior approval by the competent legal 
or administrative authorities ; 

(6) to suppress and to enforce the prohibition of compulsory or forced 
labour and any form of service, whether remunerated or not, resembling 
forced labour ; 
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(7) to take measures to ensure that employers grant to indigenous forest 
dwellers the same benefits which the laws require them to afford to workers 
in general, in particular, medical and social assistance, and, where possible, 
housing ; 

(8) to take measures to ensure that as far as possible employers establish 
dispensaries and schools open to the indigenous forest dwellers and their 
families ; 

(9) to study the possibilities of adapting employment contracts to tribal 
customs. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE PROTECTION OF INDIGENOUS 
Forrest DWELLERS IN FRONTIER AREAS 


The Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour of the International 
Labour Organisation, 


Considering that the tribal areas of indigenous forest dwellers living in 
frontier zones are often divided between two or more states and that this 
situation often presents the governments concerned with special problems 
because some of these groups have nomadic or semi-nomadic habits ; 


Considering that an ever-increasing number of indigenous forest dwellers 
are crossing the frontiers of certain states to take up temporary employment 
as agricultural, forestry or other workers ; 


Considering that such movements from one country to another often 
lead to the tar of indigenous forest dwellers by labour recruiters, 
whose profitable activities go unpunished and unchecked ; and 


Considering that the governments concerned can put an end to such 
exploitations of indigenous forest dwellers only by concerted action— 


Recommends the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
to authorise the Director-General, in close consultation with the United 
Nations and the specialised agencies, according to their mutual agreements, 
to invite the governments of countries with common frontiers and with 
indigenous forest dwellers living in their frontier territories to conclude 
treaties or agreements with the object of facilitating the free movement of 
indigenous forest dwellers in their national habitat, suppressing the exploita- 
tion of indigenous forest dwellers and putting an end to the depredations of 
which they are frequently the victims. Treaties or agreements of this kind 
should include, inter alia, provisions modelled on the following rules or 
principles : 

(1) special regulation of the passage of indigenous forest dwellers across 
frontiers with a view to facilitating their movements within any tribal 
territory which lies astride a frontier ; 


(2) undertaking by the contracting parties that nothing shall preclude 
indigenous forest dwellers crossing frontiers for marketing purposes and 
other commercial reasons exclusively connected with their own traditional 
and tribal economy ; 

(3) ban on attempts on the part of those outside the indigenous commun- 
ity concerned to force indigenous forest dwellers to move from one country 
to another and to stay against their will; 


(4) regulation of labour recruiters’ activities among indigenous forest 
dwellers ; 


(5) undertaking by the contracting parties to concern themselves with 
the indigenous forest-dwelling tribes of other countries who are in their 
territory, to protect these tribes, educate and assist the members and improve 
their conditions of life, without discrimination on account of their nationality 
or of whether they are settled or semi-nomadic in character; 
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(6) undertaking by the contracting not to tolerate compulsory 
labour in any form, and to ensure that indigenous forest dwellers of whatever 
origin who work for national employers receive fair wages in keeping with 
the time and place and in accordance with the standards in operation in 
the area; 

(7) establishment of rules to govern the payment of wages, whether in 
cash or in kind; ban on the payment of wages under any circumstances in 
the form of liquor of high alcoholic content or of noxious drugs; 


(8) undertaking by the contractin ag parties to report to one another on 
any case of ill-treatment or abuse suffered in a frontier zone by indigenous 
forest dwellers at the hands of persons from outside such communities, 
offences committed + members of indigenous forest-dwelling com- 
munities being considered as ordinary criminal offences for which the 
offender should be liable to extradition for trial by a competent court; 

(9) yo rte & by the contracting parties to consult together with a 
view to taking suc oF action as may be necessary in frontier zones to 
put an end to any ill-treatment or abuse of indigenous forest dwellers and 
to pacify any indigenous forest-dwelling tribes who might be in conflict 
one with another. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING LAND TENURE OF 
INDIGENOUS ForREST DWELLERS 


The Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour of the International 
Labour Organisation, 


Considering the outstanding importance of the land question amon 
problems affecting the life and development of indigenous forest dwelle 


- Considering that in some eS indigenous forest dwellers often lose 


‘or risk losing the possession of their individual or tribal land, through 
chronic indebtedness resulting from insufficient payment for their labour and 
from their own inefficient economic organisation ; 


Considering that some indigenous forest dwellers now suffer from a 
shortage of the cultivable land which is needed for their subsistence and 
normal development ; 


Considering that in some countries there is no legislation recognising and 
safeguarding for indigenous forest dwellers the effective individual or 
communal ownership of and rights over the land which they need in order 
to live; and 


Considering that the development of modern economic life leads to a 
constant search for more cultivable land and more forest and mineral 
wealth and that in consequence indigenous forest dwellers may be pro- 
foundly affected both as regards the land on which they live and as regards 
their very existence— 

Requests the Governing Body of the International Labour Office to 
authorise the Director-General, in close consultation with the United 
Nations and the specialised agencies, according to their mutual agreements, 
to invite the governments concerned to study with particular care the 
problem of land for indigenous forest dwellers and to consider any action 
calculated to secure to the said populations both effective and forma] owner- 
ship of the lands they occupy, together with the means for the effective 
development of those lands; and 


Suggests that the governments concerned might have regard to the 
following rules when preparing any legislation or regulation in this regard : 

(1) The title of indigenous forest dwellers to the land they occupy 
should be recognised, and its possession should be defined and guaranteed ; 
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indigenous forest dwellers should be provided with more land if they have 
not the area (including sufficient cultivable, grazing and forest land, hunting 
grounds and rivers or streams) necessary for the subsistence and any pos- 
sible future development of the tribe ; the inalienability of such land should 
be ensured ; leasing should be prohibited save in exceptional circumstances 
defined by law ; and mortgaging should be prohibited. 

(2) Ownership of land should be secured to tribes which move periodically 
owing to seasonal climatic or to economic conditions but return regularly 
to their starting point and generally remain on their traditional tribal 
territory. 

(3) Steps should be taken to ensure that rights over land are transferred 
in conformity with the usage of the respective indigenous forest dwellers, 
groups or tribes; the indigenous forest dwellers should be made secure 
in the product of their labour, the ownership of their real and personal 
estate, a fair share in profits arising from development of underground 
wealth within their land and receipt of reasonable rents for any land which 
they may lease, under special legal provisions, to individuals or legal persons 
not belonging to the tribe. . 

(4) Indigenous forest dwellers should be helped to free themselves 
from indebtedness and to develop their land by means of subsidies, low- 
cost loans and other necessary assistance. 


(5) Steps should be taken to assist indigenous forest dwellers in develop- 
ing appropriate techniques of agriculture and animal husbandry so as 
to promote their general development and welfare, while maintaining their 
traditional communal structure. 

(6) The removal of indigenous forest dwellers, without their freely 
given consent, from their habitual territory should be prohibited and the 
specific reservation of lands for occupation by indigenous forest dwellers 
should not be permitted to develop into a permanent system of segregation 


RESOLUTION ON THE INCLUSION OF AN ITEM CONCERNING LAND PROBLEMS 
ON THE AGENDA OF THE NEXT SESSION OF THE COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS 
ON INDIGENOUS LABOUR 


The Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour of the International 
Labour Organisation, 

Considering that one of the gravest problems of indigenous labour 
stems from the various systems under which indigenous labourers often 
work the land without compensation or must content themselves with the 
retention of inadequate and unjustly small portions of the fruits of their 
labour ; 

Considering that the Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour, 
at its First Session in 1951, recommended that these land problems be 
made an agenda item for future consideration ; and 


Considering that the International Labour Office has provided an 
excellent working document on these problems in the chapter “ The Agrarian 
System and Conditions of Work” in its publication Indigenous Peoples— 


Requests the Governing Body of the International Labour Office to 
examine the possibility of including in the agenda of the next session of 
the Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour a consideration of the 
general problems involved in the various socio-economic and juridical 
conditions under which indigenous peoples work the land. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING NATIONAL AGENCIES ENTRUSTED 
WITH THE PROTECTION AND INTEGRATION 
oF INDIGENOUS ForREsST DWELLERS 


The Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour of the International 
Labour Organisation, 
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Considering the diversity of the problems raised by the integration of 
indigenous forest dwellers and the complexity of the action it is n 
to undertake in order to achieve that objective with due regard for the 
special cultural features of such groups of the population while protecting 
their persons and property ; 


Considering the need for co-ordinated and systematic action within the 
framework of a clearly defined policy of protection and progressive integra- 
tion ; and 

Considering that such action is essentially a matter for governments 
who alone possess the necessary authority and means to carry it out— 


Requests the Governing Body of the International Labour Office to 
authorise the Director-General, in close consultation with the United Nations 
and the specialised agencies, according to their mutual agreements, to 
invite the governments concerned to consider the need to set up national 
agencies, where none exists, or to develop special programmes within 
existing agencies for indigenous protection, with a view to studying the 
problems of indigenous forest dwellers, encouraging their cultural, economic 
and social development, supervising their protection and promoting their 
oradual integration into the national community by rational and co-ordinated 
methods. 


The constitution and work of such national agencies might well be based 
on the following principles : 


Structure and Composition. 

1. The structure and composition of a national agency responsible for 
indigenous forest dwellers would depend on the general structure of the 
government of the country, the size of the area inhabited by, and the number 
of,- existing indigenous forest dwellers. Such agency should enjoy admi- 


nistrative autonomy and be provided with financial resources commensurate 
with the task to be entrusted to it. 

2. Such national agency should have, in addition to its central services, 
a certain number of regional centres situated in areas where the tribal 
population is most concentrated, 

3. The national agency should be provided with a staff of officials 
properly selected and trained for the special tasks they have to perform. 

4. Where feasible they should also be recruited from among thcure 
members of indigenous forest-dwelling communities most suitable for such 
training and to perform such duties. 


Functions. 

The essential functions of such an agency might be as follows : 

(1) the planning, co-ordination and execution of all activities designed 
to promote the social, economic and cultural development and well-being 
of the indigenous forest dwellers ; the enforcement of laws and regulations 
relating to such peoples ; advising the government in all matters in con- 
nection with integration problems, and legislative and practical measures 
to be adopted ; 

(2) guaranteeing effective possession of tribal lands by indigenous forest 
dwellers ; 

(3) control of the administration of the property and income of indigenous 
forest-dwelling communities until such time as these communities do not 
need such control ; 

(4) maintaining and ensuring respect for tribes’ internal and family 
organisation, independence, customs and traditions as ethnic and cultural 
units with the right to self-fulfilment ; 
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(5) enforcing punishment ’for offences committed against aboriginal 
forest dwellers ; 

(6) the establishment and maintenance of schools specially adapted to 
the cultural conditions of indigenous forest dwellers ; 

(7) the provision of the necessary medical and health assistance for 
such populations ; 

(8) so far as national law ae and by virtue of powers delegated 
by the national government, the granting or withholding of permission for 
individuals or official, semi-official or private institutions to carry on activities 
among indigenous forest dwellers ; determining the general regulations to 
be observed by such institutions ; superintending the activities of persons 
or institutions to whom such permission has been granted ; guiding and 
co-ordinating their activities in the cultural, economic and social fields, 
with powers to cancel the permission granted should their activities appear 
to be harmful or dangerous for the tribal community or likely to hamper 
the process of integration. 


Methods. 


The methods used by the national agency entrusted with the programme 
of integration should always match the degree of cultural, economic and 
social evolution attained by the indigenous forest dwellers and be based 
on the following general principles : 


1. Action with a view to promoting the integration of indigenous forest 
dwellers should in no circumstances have recourse to force or moral coercion 
and should be based upon their freely given consent. 


2. Problems affecting the administration of tribal communities should 
be jointly discussed and solved by the co-operation of the administrative 
officers with the leaders of those communities. 


3. Any new social, economic or cultural elements to be introduced 
among tribal communities should always be carefully designed to fit in with 
the stage reached by each community in its development. 


4. So far as possible general plans for the education of indigenous forest 
dwellers should be based on socio-anthropological surveys of their cultures. 


5. In the initial stage of the process of integration of indigenous forest 
dwellers fundamental education should be introduced so as to focus their 
interest on practical problems of their environment and so lead to an enrich- 
ment of both individual and social life, and the economic development of 
their communities. 


6. So far as possible the first stages of such education should’ be gfven 
in the indigenous language ; the acquiring of elementary literacy is a vital 
next step in the process of integrating indigenous peoples into national life. 
The preparation and teaching of alphabets suited to the writing of indigenous 
languages is recommended for non-acculturated groups as the first step 
in the acquisition of literacy in the national language. 


7. The educational centres for indigenous people should be situated in 
the indigenous communities and, as far as possible, make use of indigenous 
persons trained as instructors. 


8. Vocational training programmes for those indigenous forest dwellers 
who have already become partially integrated into the national economy 
should be instituted for the purpose of (a) the more efficient utilisation of 
traditional economic activities, or (b) the development of new skills of 
economic value. Professional training of such people should be undertaken 
to provide teachers, nurses and other technicians, particularly to serve in 
indigenous communities. 
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9. Educational action should be undertaken among the non-indigenous 
groups of the rural population in contact with indigenous forest dwellers, 
with the object of eliminating any prejudice they may have against them 
and of inculcating a sense of esteem for and justice towards the indigenous 
groups. 


RESOLUTION ON INTERNATIONAL ACTION ON INDIGENOUS 
PEOPLES IN INDEPENDENT COUNTRIES 


The Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour of the International 
Labour Organisation, 

Considering that the 29th Session of the International Labour Conference 
(Montreal, 1346) adopted a resolution asking the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office ‘“‘to consider the es placing on the 
agenda of a forthcoming session of the International Labour Conference 
discussion of the social problems of indigenous populations of independent 
countries ”’ ; 

Considering that these problems have already been dealt with at the 
regional level by the Preparatory Asian Regional Conference (New Delhi, 
October-November 1947) and the Fourth Conference of American States 
Members of the International Labour Organisation (Montevideo, April 1949) ; 


Considering that many of these problems differ from those prevailing 
among indigenous populations in non-metropolitan territories ; 


Considering that the work of the Committee of Experts on Indigenous 
Labour of the International Labour Organisation clearly shows the import- 
ance of discussing these problems at an international level ; 


* Considering that for some years past the Office has been putting into 
effect a definite programme with a view to improving the conditions of life 
of the indigenous peoples, in which research and experimental action are 
closely and happily linked ; and 


Considering that the progress made in | stent this programme into 


effect is now such that sufficient material might be submitted to the Confer- 
ence to enable it to begin examination of the subject in which it expressed 
interest at its 29th Session— 


Requests the Governing Body of the International Labour Office to 
consider now the desirability of giving attention to placing on the agenda 
of a forthcoming session of the International Labour Conference the item 
“ the social problems of indigenous populations of independent countries ” 
as was requested by the resolution adopted by the 29th Session of the 
International Labour Conference. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
to INDIGENOUS FoREST DWELLERS 


The Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour of the International 
Labour Organisation, ° 


Noting with satisfaction the effect given by the Governing Body of the 
I.L.O. to certain resolutions which it adopted at its First Session (La Paz, 
1951) and in icular to Resolution VIL, which formed the basis of the 
programme of technical assistance for the indigenous peoples of the High 
Andean Plateau, which is at present being implemented in co-operation with 
the United Nations and the specialised agencies ; 


Considering that problems as important as those of the indigenous 
populations of the High Andean Plateau, although of a different character, 


6 
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exist also in various parts of the American and Asian Continents inhabited 
by indigenous forest dwellers ; 


Considering it equally urgent that action be taken to assist these other 
indigenous gr comes with due regard to their particular economic, social 
and cultural characteristics ; and 


Considering that the largest sector of the indigenous forest-dwelling 
population is found on the Continent of Asia— 


Requests the Governing Body of the International Labour Office to 
authorise the Director-General to give careful consideration, in close consul- 
tation with the United Nations and the specialised agencies, according to 
their mutual agreements, to any requests for technical assistance for the 
benefit of indigenous forest dwellers in independent countries, submitted 
by the governments concerned, more especially by those of Asian countries, 
with particular reference to the following points : 


(1) the establishment or development of national administrative machin- 
ery, with a view to protecting indigenous forest dwellers and gradually 
integrating them into the national community ; 


(2) the training of specialised staff for the national administrations 
responsible for questions relating to forest dwellers ; 


(3) the granting of fellowships for the exchange of specialised officials 
of this kind among the countries concerned so that they may expand their 
knowledge and benefit from the experience of others ; 


(4) the organisation of regional seminars for such specialised officials 
in order to determine what methods of integration are most likely to give 
satisfactory results ; 


(5) the organisation of national or regional seminars for the training in 
leadership techniques of those indigenous forest dwellers who occupy or 
are likely to occupy administrative or other positions of responsible’ leader- 
ship in the aboriginal communities ; 

(6) the preparation of a manual to facilitate the work involved in social 
and economic adaptation of indigenous forest dwellers ; this manual would 
contain, inter alia, suggestions for establishing standards for the conduct of 
census operations among such groups, for the compilation of economic and 
occupational statistics and of information on conditions of recruitment, 
wages, standards of living, and the hygiene and health of these peoples, 
together with the principles that should be followed in establishing national 
administrative machinery entrusted with the protection and integration 
of indigenous forest dwellers ; and 


Recommends that such technical assistance, if and when requested, 
should be based on a careful inventory of existing social and economic 
needs related where appropriate to the above-listed points, drawn up by a 
meyer gen field mission which it is suggested might = the first form taken 

y such assistance to the countries concerned, and that it should further- 
more be extended along the lines suggested in the various recommendations 
formulated by this Committee during its Second Session. 


RESOLUTION ON THE NEED FOR THE STUDY OF FACTORS AFFECTING SUCCESS 
OF PLANNED SOCIAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 


The Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour of the International 
Labour Organisation, 


Considering that the Andean Indian Programme is designed not only to 
provide technical assistance to Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru in ameliorating 
the conditions of life and work of certain Andean Indian groups, but also 
explicitly to develop a useful and organised body of knowledge concerning 
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the methods through which the indigenous peoples can be brought to accept 
new ways of life and work ; 


Considering that this second purpose of the Programme will have ramify- 
ing effects at least as 8 tees as the direct assistance which the Programme 
will provide immediate 


Considering that it is the opinion of the Committee of Experts on Indi- 
genous Labour that any such programme requires the continuing participa 
tion in the on-going projects of a mature social anthropologist with the 
exclusive task of ascertaining the complex factors responsible for the relative 
success of some methods of introducing change in the conditions of life and 
work of the indigenous populations as compared with other less fruitful 
methods— 


Recommends that the International Labour Office, as the responsible 
organisation for the implementation of the Andean Indian Programme 
undertaken by the United Nations and specialised agencies, appoint such 
an anthropologist to the staff of the Programme, whose sole task it will 
be to analyse the whole process of social and technological change as it 
occurs so as ste draw up conclusions which can be of service to others desiring 
to institute comparable programmes of change ; and 


Further recommends that any similar project of technical assistance 
and economic development undertaken in indigenous communities in the 
future should likewise include an anthropologist with such a responsibility. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE PUBLICATION OF THE REPORT 
“ INDIGENOUS PEOPLES ” 


“The Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour of the International 
Labour Organisation, 


Notes with the keenest satisfaction that the International Labour 
Office has given effect to the Resolution adopted by the Committee at its 
First Session (La Paz, 1951) on the collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion concerned with problems of indigenous labour by issuing the report 
entitled Indigenous vs can ty Living and Working Conditions of Aboriginal 
Populations tn Indepe Countries ; and 


Considering that this report is of special interest from the scientific and 
cultural and from the economic and social points of view— 


Congratulates the International Labour Office for undertaking and 
satisfactorily completing this work which represents a comprehensive and 
authoritative survey of the life and work of indigenous populations in 
independent countries ; therefore 


Requests the Governing Body of the International Labour Office to 
instruct the Office to secure the widest possible dissemination by whatever 
means seems appropriate for the said report among all the persons and 
groups, governmental, official und unofficial concerned ; to continue its work 
of collecting comprehensive information on indigenous les so that 
developments regarding the problems of such les may ollowed with 
close attention ; and to make readily available such information regardin 
these developments so that official "sad non-official policy may be based 
upon the widest comparative knowledge. 








Population Growth, Socio-Economic 
Development and Living Standards 


Replies to Mr. Chandrasekhar’s Article 


The two following replies to the recent article by Mr. S. Chandrasekhar 
have been received from the Rev. S. de Lestapis, a member of the Institut 
social de l’Action populaire and professor at the Institut ye Paris, 
and the Rev. Albert Nevett of the Indian Institute of Social Order, Poona. 

An article on this subject by Mr. Colin Clark has also on in 


the Review * and two replies to that article were also publis 


Population, Living Standards and Sense of Responsibility 
by S. de LEstapPis 


The interesting exchange of views published in the International 
Labour Review after the appearance of Mr. Colin Clark’s article has 
brought out the importance of a humanistic approach to the problem * 
but has failed to provide a final answer. The reason is, in my opinion, 
that insufficient attention has been paid to a factor of prime sociological 
and economic importance, namely, the growth of a personal and demo- 
cratic sense of responsibility in the community. 

It seems to me that, faced with a hypothetical or real incompatibility 
between population growth and Manes living standards, neither the 
advocates of an economic solution of plenty nor those who recommend 


1S. CHANDRASEKHAR : “ Population Growth, Socio-Economic Development and Living 
Standards ”, in International Labour Review, Yol. LXIX, No. 6, June 1954, p. 527. 

2Colin CLark: “ Population Growth and Living Standards”, idem, Vol. LXVIII, 
No. 2, Aug. 1953, p. 99. 

3 Derek T. Heatey: “ The Problem of Population Growth”, and Sten S. Nitson: 
“ Childbearing and the Standard of Life ”, idem, Vol. LXIX, No. 1, Jan. 1954, pp. 68 and 73. 

4 See, for example, Mr. Healey’s remark in his reply to Mr. Clark (International Labour 
Review, Vol. LXIX, No. 1, Jan. 1954, p. 68): “ We speak, of course, from the humanistic 
outlook which recognises that the task of science is to improve, on this planet, the well- 
being of man in every aspect... ”. See also Mr. Nilson’s remark that “the problem is 
much larger than Mr. Clark wants us to believe ” when he mentions only three conditions 
of success, namely, “ increased freedom of trade, freedom of emigration from a few small 
and isolated areas, and transfer of capital to the smaller among the underdeveloped 
countries” (ibid., p. 73), and Mr. Chandrasekhar’s admission (Vol. LXIX, No. 6, 
June 1954, p. 534): “ The potentialities of science for good or evil must never be under- 
estimated ; wisdom may eventually prevail... ; on the other hand the moral man may 
be dwarfed by the scientific man.” 
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a demographic solution through birth control have paid sufficient 
attention to this sense of democratic responsibility.* 

Presumably none of the writers would question this factor, since 
there can be no limitation of births without some awakening of a sense 
of individual self-interest, which is in itself a form—the most rudiment- 
ary—of the sense of responsibility, and there can be no advance towards 
prosperity through increased output and higher productivity without 
some recognition among the workers of the interests of the communit 
for which they work, which is another—and higher—form. But in their 
discussion of the problem of reconciling population growth with available 
resources neither the economists nor the population experts, whether 
optimists or pessimists, seem to have shown sufficient confidence in 
this powerful factor—the ability of a community to face and reflect 
on a — and the degree of altruism that may be shown in its 
attitude. 

One contributor states : “ The permanent solution is to be found in 
limiting the present growth of population, which seems too rapid for 
any increase in pr uction that is practically possible, or at least likely 
to materialise ” * ; on the other hand, he fails to tell us, though it cannot 
be a deliberate omission, what sort of limiting factor he is thinking of. 
He writes as if it ps automatically and could therefore be applied 
in theory to animals as well as human beings. This seems to me to be 
the defect of the system and the weak point in his argument. 

It may be of little consequence whether a limitation in the reproduc- 
tion of a given type of animal is brought about by technical or any 
other means, since in any event the method is applied by some external 
agent, in this case the breeder. But the same is not true of human 
beings, with whom a slackening in population growth (or a resumption, 
if circumstances were to change) * can in the last analysis be effected 
only by deliberate action within the group or species. One writer, in 
fact, quite rightly warns us that the objectives of a world population 
policy “ must be attained within the political framework of om, 
democracy and peace ”.* 

Yet how are we to reconcile this with another statement that present 
difficulties can be overcome in Asian rural and agricultural communities 
only “ by effective propaganda in favour of planned parenthood ” ? ® 
Are we dealing with a breed of animals to be experimented on without 
consulting their opinion, or is our subject the human species, to be 
offered guidance in its way of life ? Mr. Sg RR his point 
more happily when he says : “ The world needs to be educated in the 
prime necessity of understanding the implications of population growth 
land, I would add, the aging of the population], dwindling resources 
and the desire for higher living levels ”.* If this is true, what we want 


1 Perhaps Mr. Nilson refers to it most directly. He says: “ ... we see how fatalism is 
rapidly giving way to a new spirit, a spirit of unrest, of dissatisfaction with miserable 
conditions and demands for a better life. Here is opened up a road to the future fraught 
with great possibilities, but also with great dangers. Although the new spirit is a potent 
force for good, it may easily lead to the blocking of further progress” (loc. cit., p. 74). 

2S. S. Nitson, loc. cit., p. 73. 

Mr. S. Chandrasekhar touches on this possibility when he refers to what he calls 
“the fifth and last stage of the demographic cycle... the declining phase marked by an 
actual excess of deaths over births and by a fall in population numbers ” (loc. cit., p. 530). 


*S. CHANDRASEKHAR, op. cit., p. 535. 
5Idem, p. 532. 
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above all in the population concerned is not so much the limitation 
of births as an end in itself as maturity of mind, in a word, progress 
towards freedom and democracy. More or less temporary aims are 
then no longer inconceivable, e.g., in some cases, a slackening in popula- 
tion growth, if such a slackening is considered necessary ; in others, 
a resumption or even an expansion. But how could any such considered 
reduction, adjustment or increase be achieved if population policy 
were simply reduced to organising “ effective propaganda in favour of 
planned parenthood” ? Would not the populations, won over (or, rather, 

istmed by such propaganda and kept in a state of immaturity be 
ikely to prove as amorphous and incapable of participating in economic, 
social and demographic policy as those that bear children without any 
feeling of responsibility re 

If those at present advocating a policy of birth control at any price 
were to change to a policy of “ enlightenment and genuine education 
in responsibility ” and if those who advocate an economic policy of 
plenty were to extend their programme to include a similar policy of 
‘education in a personal feeling of responsibility ”, our doubts would 
disappear, always of course assuming that we were not fobbed off with 
propaganda in the name of education.* 

t is in this clearer distinction between education and propaganda 
that I look for real progress in economic and ares me policies, which 
should be pursued only after the fullest possible consideration of the 
interdependence of facts and values and with the aid of sociological 
studies. To make a people too exclusively aware of the disadvantages of 
unduly rapid growth without at the same time drawing their attention 
to the undesirability of the aging of the population that inevitably 
follows from slower growth is unworthy of the science of demography.*® 
Nor should any economist worthy of the name attempt to spread the 
idea that a policy of plenty will provide a universal panacea auto- 
matically bestowing happiness. 

Finally, it seems to me to be inconsistent, if not dishonest, to main- 
tain that the age of technocracy and organised economic productivity 
can still be demographically compatible with the age of irresponsibility, 
i.e., the age of “the subservience of man’s intellect to his animal 
instincts” *, and I would have liked to see this illusion dispelled in 
Mr. Clark’s article, if only in passing. The man of tomorrow can find 
freedom in mastering production only if he attains to that same freedom 
in mastering his reproduction. Each, in my view, is inseparable from the 
other. It is the meaning that emerges with increasing clarity from the 
phrase that dominates the book of Genesis : “ Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it.” 

There is material here for a new discussion—whether or not contra- 
ception should be used to help in the transition from irresponsible 
reproduction to conscious decisions based on mature reflection and 


1“ The Malthusian dreads excess ; faced with two different quantities that should be 
equal, his instinctive reaction is to reduce the larger to the level of the smaller ” (A. Savvy: 
Théorie Générale de la Population (Presses universitaires de France, 1954), Vol. II, p. 158. 

# And also taking into account what I have always tacitly assumed—that contraception 
is incompatible with an increasingly personal recognition of one’s responsibility towards 
the community. See S. de Lestapis: Les vraies valeurs de la vie conjugale (Spes, 1953), 
pp. 48, 49, 65. 

Cf. A. Sauvy, op. cit., Chapter I, “ De la théorie 4 l’expérience ”, and Chapter IV, 
“Le vieillissement démographique ”. 

“Derek T. HEALEY, loc. cit., p. 73. 
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altruism. I do not intend to open it, however. I have firm opinions 
on the subject, which can be gleaned from what I have written above. 


Population Growth and Living Standards 
by Albert NEVETT 


Dr. Chandrasekhar proposes the usual family planners’ argument 
that population will outrun resources unless there is “ universal know- 
ledge of and facilities for the practice of birth control”. The crux of 
the problem for him is the lowering of the fertility of those peoples 
whom he considers to be reproducing themselves too fast, while “ the 
present task is to carry this reform [birth control] to the millions of 
mothers in Asia, Africa and Latin America who des rately need it ”. 

Although convinced that there is no solution without birth control 
(better, contraception), Dr. Chandrasekhar makes a good summary of 
the other means to meet population growth. Since space is limited, and 
Mr. Clark has also covered the same ground, we merely add precision 
to the points so well made by Dr. Chandrasekhar. 


Industrialisation. While past experience shows that early stages of 
industrialisation have been accompanied by an increased birth rate, 
care must be exercised in transferring Western ience to what will 
happen when “ undeveloped ” countries industrialise. It is not likely 
that a birth rate of 40 per thousand, as in India, is going to be sub- 
stantially increased as an effect of industrialisation. Once a higher 
standard of living is reached, for reasons little studied but including a 
wider range of interests, better education and more attention to health, 
the birth rate falls. While it is true that contraceptive practices are 
common in just those “ advanced” countries that show a decline in 
the birth rate, these practices cannot be said to be the complete cause 
of a falling off in reproductivity. 


Production and agriculture. Dr. Chandrasekhar speaks of “ the 
inverse relation between population growth and rising standards of 
living”. While there are examples of low standards of living side by 
side with rapid population growth, this does not prove that population 
growth is the cause of a low standard. On the contrary, many nations 
have experienced a rise in national wealth and income per head of 
population (for example the United States, England and Belgium) 
while their population increased rapidly, and a good argument can be 
developed to show that population growth has n one of the main 
factors not only of economic betterment but also of political and 
cultural greatness. Examples of rapidly increasing populations rising 
in wealth and influence abound, but there are none of a declining 
population doing so. Many falsely assume that we have to adapt 
population growth to the present economic system, whereas it is this 
system that should be adapted to provide for the needs of a growing 
ene a The problem of balancing population and resources is not 
‘ Operation Cake ”, i.e., the less there are to share, the larger the piece. 
Population growth and economic resources are not isolated phenomena ; 
they are living and dynamic, and continually interact on each other. 
Advocates of family planning may retort that in most cases they want 
only a stationary population. But population is always dynamic ; it 
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is only apparently station over a short period. (In a population 
which is just replacing itself or slightly increasing by a prolongation 
of life, the fact is concealed, for a time, that the percentage of old people 
is increasing, and thus, ultimately, that a decrease will later be mani- 
fested.) No treatment of the population problem can be satisfactory 
which omits this important question of the increasing percentage of old 
people and the subsequent economic and moral effects. 
ere is no space to treat of the economic aspects of a declining 

population, but to speak of “ the possibility of almost unlimited expan- 
sion in the consumption of goods and services in a stationary and even 
declining population ” is to overlook the very important fact that there 
is a limit to and elasticity in the needs of an individual, and therefore 
a decline in population must bring about, sooner or later, a decline in 
demand, and consequently in production and employment. 

The F.A.O. publication, The State of Food and Agriculture, 1953, 
s of the possible damaging effects of “ burdensome surpluses in 
the next few years ”—burdensome, indeed! There is certainly some- 
thing wrong when more than half the world suffers from malnutrition 
while there are “ burdensome ” surpluses of food. Are we to repeat the 
1929 crisis, when there was too much wheat, coffee, etc., and strange 
to say, according to some, too many people also ? Once on. today, 
certain sections, especially in America, seem to be hit both ways: by 
the fear of too many people, and by the fear of having an excess of food 
products, etc. But either there are too many products or too few men 
able to buy them. The preferable solution is not to cut down the number 
of products but to raise the buying power of the poor consumer so 
that he can use these “ burdensome surpluses ” he so badly needs. But 
since in underdeveloped countries the consumer cannot at present buy 
all the food he needs, the rich countries with surpluses should give to 
the needy nations. Why ? Because there is a moral obligation of social 
justice and charity to do so. For those who do not like the appeal to 
morality there is that of expediency : a richer Africa, Asia and South 
America will make for a richer world. 

Since India has frequently been cited as one of the “ danger spots ” 
a few words about her food situation will not be out of place. 
Mr. C. Mayadas, a farmer who has spent 31 years in the Indian Agri- 
cultural Service, shows in his book Between Us and Hunger (1954) how 
India could become not only self-sufficient but even export food. He 
— a statement made by Mr. K. M. Munshi in 1951, when he was 

ood Minister— 


Out of our cultivable area of 400 million acres, 61 per cent. is crop 
yielding ; 16 per cent. is current fallow ; 23 per cent. is cultivable but now 
wasted. Out of our total cultivable area, 123 million acres are being eroded 
or exhausted by primitive methods of farming. Only 40 million acres are 
irrigated : the rest depends on a freakish monsoon. 


So, concludes Mr. Mayadas, while millions are malnourished 39 per 
cent. of cultivable land is wasted, and he goes on to give ample proof 
of how India could be self-sufficient in food.1 The conclusion of the 
author is worth recording— 


2 Soil erosion is a man-made problem of selfish, bad farming ; it most frequently takes 
place in regions where man’s greed finds plenty of land to waste, less often in densely 
populated areas where there is intensive cultivation ; “overpopulated” Holland and 
Belgium, for example, enrich the soil by intensive cultivation. 
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Once aware of the danger, and given the will to work and the selfless 
desire to see our country freed from want, there is no reason why, in addi- 
tion to producing enough for our growin ulation, we should not have a 
substantial surplus left for export. ... There is no reason why .. . India 
should not produce enough food to adequately feed 500 milli m people 
and more. . . . The agricultural potential of India has not been fully 
exploited yet by a long way. 


War. Population pressure and war are not aoe, causally 
connected. e causes of war are most complex and mostly psycho- 
logical. A. Sauvy * has pointed out, for instance, that while Germany, 
Italy and Japan all had a declining birth rate over the 30 years prior 
to making war, they attacked Poland, Ethiopia and China, which had 
a higher birth rate than their aggressors. If India can be said to be 
overpopulated, there is not the slightest sign of an aggressive war 
neurosis. 


Marital status. The raising of the age of marriage, which is ve 
early in tropical countries, would help somewhat to lower the bi 
rate. In India, for instance, the 1951 census reveals that out of every 
16 Indian women aged 15 or over, only one is unmarried. Marriage 
between males under 18 and females under 14 is an offence under the 
Child Restraint Act; however, the Registrar-General states that 
“nearly 92 lakhs [9,200,000] may be regarded as the approximate 
number of marriages contracted in contravention of the law ”.* 

It is not claimed that one of these factors taken alone would achieve 
much but, taken together, industrialisation, agricultural development, 
migration (for hungry peoples have a right to empty lands) and the 
raising of the age of marriage would go a long way towards solving 
the population problem in some areas—for a world population problem 
does not now exist.® 

After reading Dr. Chandrasekhar’s conspectus of resources, one would 
expect him to conclude either that in spite of serious difficulties in some 
areas there are on the whole reasonable hopes of feeding the world 
population or at least that the question is so complex that there is no 
room for dogmatism. Instead we find him rather contemptuously 
bundling his critics into two schools—those who say that enough resources 
can be found and those who give no opinion either way, and labelling 
them equally as bigots “ who subscribe to a particular ideology or belong 
to a dogmatic religious persuasion and suffer from preconceived political 
and religious predilections ”. 

Yet we should not be too surprised at the conclusion. A judgment 
about the future, especially about such a vaguely known future as 
that of the development of the human race, must necessarily be influenced 
by temperament and one’s philosophy of life. There will be optimists 
and pessimists. It would seem that, in general, family planners are 
pessimists, and so, even after enumerating all the reasons for a sane 
optimism about future population growth, they conclude that “ eventual 
starvation of lar, ak tra is in store unless population growth is 
severely restricted”. It certainly appears as if family planners also 


1See A. Sauvy: “Le ‘ faux probléme’ de la population mondiale ”, in Population, 
Vol. 4, No. 3, July-Sep. 1949. 

2 Census Report, p. 72. 

* The term “ population problem ” applies not only to an increasing population pressing 
on resources but also to a declining or an aging, etc., population. 
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“ subscribe to a particular political ideology or belong to a dogmatic ... 
persuasion and suffer from preconceived ... predilections ”. 
“ Whatever may be the future penn oe clear re bey ae t 
ace of population growth and the possibility of raising levels of living 
ee simply incompatible,” concludes Dr. Chandrasekhar. Now if 
anything is clear it is that if you do not know future possibilities you 
do not dogmatise about them. It is impossible to foretell what future 
resources will be because either they exist and are not known, or they 
await the new combinations of knowledge and facts we call invention 
before they can be said to exist. In either case they cannot be predicted. 
There is a great temptation to look only at the population “ danger 
spots ”, take a short-term view and pronounce the situation catastrophic, 
whereas a long-term view both of individual countries and of the whole 
world should produce a totally different impression. 


Sex and reason. The International Labour Review is probably not 
the place for religious controversy but, lest there be any misunderstand- 
ing of an important point, let it be clear that the Catholic Church 
wants the sex instinct and the propagation of the human race to be 
controlled by reason, provided reason be subject to morality and religion. 
She certainly does not ask couples to have all the children that it is 
= ror possible for them to beget. She wants couples to consider 

ore marriage if they have the requisite health and moral and material 
resources to raise a family ; she reminds parents that they have the 
obligation of seeing to the proper well-being, physical, intellectual and 
moral, of the children they will bring into the world and hence the duty 
of not having children without serious consideration of how they will 
be supported and educated. It is true that too many couples have 
children with little thought of what will happen to them afterwards, 
and that they need educating in this important parental duty. 


Conclusion. Since the problem is complicated and far-reaching in 
its consequences great prudence is required. It would be rash to judge 
future developments from past facts, to view present resources stati y 
instead of dynamically.? Too often man gets himself entangled in dif- 
ficulties that threaten dire disaster to his race. Then he panics, blames 
God for the approaching catastrophe and rushes headlong into some 


1 By his remarks “ It is now common knowledge that Catholic mothers in most countries 
resort to family planning. . . . The real opposition [to birth control] is not even from the 
indigenous Catholics in these areas [of India where a survey was made] ... but from the 
Western Catholic missionaries ”, Dr. Chandrasekhar seems to imply that the Catholic 
doctrine is wrong and imposed by a few. If some Catholics do practise birth control all 
this proves is that in this respect they are bad Catholics, not that birth control is morally 
sound, just as the fact that a road-hog ignores all traffic signals proves that he is a dan- 
gerous maniac, not that traffic regulations are bad. As to India, Catholics form only about 
1 per cent., and so the survey made in Calcutta, Mysore and Uttar Pradesh, among a few 
thousand, could have contacted but few Catholics among the total. The further implication 
that opposition comes only from foreign missionaries is fantastic. Surely Dr. Chandrasekhar 
is aware that the vast majority of Catholic bishops and priests in his country are Indian ? 
And they are all opposed to birth control. 


2 Keynes points out in “Some Economic Consequences of a Declining Population ” 
(Eugenic Review, Apr. 1937) that the young Malthus was plagued by the devil Population, 
but, when old, by the devil Unemployment, which, Keynes remarks, may be more horrible 
than the devil Population. Professor Brinley Thomas has also called attention to how, from 
the eighteenth century till today, opinion in England has alternated between “ too many 
of us ” and “ too few of us ”. This is one more indication of how our psychological outlook 
coupled with historical events influences our views on population. 
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short-sighted solution that brings temporary respite, but lays the seeds 
of worse evils. Just as we have had “ war to end all wars”, so now 
we have birth control hailed as the solution to the population problem. 
This problem is an all-round one : economic, educational, social, political 
and moral. All parties to the controversy want “ the well-being of man 
in every aspect ” (Mr. Healey’s phrase), but the question to be solved 
is what constitutes man’s true happiness. That is why the moral aspect 
must also be considered. Man made this problem ; by sacrifice, courage, 
hard work and obedience to God’s laws he can solve it. 
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Arthur F, Burns is a distinguished United States economist who was 
formerly Director of Research of the National Bureau of Economic Research 
and is now Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers. This book is a 
collection of essays and reports by the author on the work of the National 
Bureau. 

Of perhaps special interest is his famous ~ on “ Economic Research 
and the Keynesian Thinking of our Times”. Burns believes that whilst 
Keynes made important contributions to economics, his theories lack empir- 
ical verification and are only concerned with large economic magnitudes 
which should be broken down into more specific series of figures. He also 
criticises Keynes for implying that relations between economic magnitudes 
are constant and unchanging. At the same time Burns holds no brief for 
pre-Keynesian economists. He is particularly critical of economists such as 
Marshall who were mainly concerned with the conditions of an economy in 
a hypothetical equilibrium rather than with a dynamic changing economy. 
For insights into the processes of economic change, Burns depends mainly 
on Mitchell. Much less attention is paid to the work of Schumpeter. 

Burns’s views on forecasting and economic research are of great current 
interest. While he does not shy away from the role that economists play in 
national policy, he wants to avoid all exaggerated claims concerning what 
economists ean be expected to do. “ Men who wish to serve democracy 
faithfully must recognise that the roots of business cycles go deep in our 
economic organisation, that the ability of government to control depressions 
adequately is not yet assured, that our power of forecasting is limited, and 
that true foresight requires policies for coping with numerous contingencies.” 

Burns stresses the organisation of data more than the formulation of 
hypotheses as a first rr in economic research. This approach follows closely 
the methods of Mitchell. “ Mitchell broke with ... tradition. Instead of 


starting theoretical analysis with assumptions concerning the state of 
business ..., such as might be suggested by common sense, he started with 
—e derived from systematic observations of experience. Again, 


instead of passing from these assumptions, reinforced by others about the 
arts and human motives, to supposedly tight inferences concerning the 
condition of business, ... Mitchell checked his reasoning by consulting 
systematic observations of experience.” Burns is, in general, suspicious of 
elaborate statistical methods. He believes that simple methods may often 
afford as much real insight into the workings of the economy as would 
more elaborate mathematical techniques. 
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of long and sometimes heated argument, but the numerous prescriptions 
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sufficient factual information. Professor Kuznets’s book is an important 
milestone in the development of a really adequate picture of how income 
is divided. This volume is concerned with the share of income in the United 
States going to the upper 5 per cent. of income recipients during the period 
1919-47. 

Probably the most widely quoted conclusion of this study is that from 
1939 to 1946 the share of the top 5 per cent. in disposable income dropped 
from 27.1 to 17.9 per cent., well over three-tenths, and the share of the top 
1 per cent. dropped from 12.3 per cent. to 7.8 per cent. When income after 
taxes is considered, the share of disposable income received by the upper 
5 per cent. dropped from 22.7 per cent. in 1939 to 15.2 per cent. in 1948. 
For the upper 1 per cent. the corresponding percentages were 10.9 and 
6.4. Some idea of the absolute size of incomes in these groups may be 
gained by noting that in 1946 the upper 5 per cent. of income recipients 
received 5,600 dollars or more and the upper 1 per cent. received 16,800 
dollars or more. There are, however, large differences in the extent of in- 
equality of distribution of different types of income. For the period 1919-38, 
the upper 1 per cent. of the population received as much as two-thirds of 
all dividends paid to individuals. 

A mere citation of these figures does not, however, do justice to the 
enormous amount of work in this study; it involved the compilation of 
more than 200 separate statistical tables. Research of this kind also raises 
a number of difficult conceptual problems ; one of these is the question of 
how to define income itself. Kuznets has dealt with this problem by working 
up figures on income distribution for a number of “ variants” of income. 
Some of these are income before and after taxes, income including or exclud- 
ing gains and losses from the sale of assets and income adjusted for the equi- 
valent rent value of owner-occupied houses and other types of so-called 
“imputed rent ”. 

A separate chapter in this book is devoted to an analysis of the charac- 
teristics of upper income groups in terms of age, sex, education, occupation, 
family size and place of residence. Another somewhat technical chapter is 
concerned with the shares of upper income groups in savings. 

As Kuznets acknowledges, this line of inquiry needs to be expanded to 
cover income-receiving sectors other than the upper 5 per cent. That the 
upper 5 per cent. of income recipients get a relatively small percentage of 
income does not prove that total income is evenly or unevenly distributed. 
It might be found that there is substantial inequality of income distribution 
when some other income group, as for example, the upper 25 per cent. or 
the lower 25 per-cent. is considered. The oF taxes on upper incomes may, 
in fact, tend to encourage some flattening of the income pyramid at the top 
5 per cent. Whether or not such a pyramid-flattening effect would benefit 
lower income groups is another question. 
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This book is a successor to Professor Leontief’s earlier work, The Structure 
of the American Economy (Oxford University Press, 1950). It is a series of 
explorations into various aspects of input-output analysis by Professor 
Leontief and the staff of the Harvard Research Project on the structure of 
the United States economy. Input-output analysis involves the construction 
of large tables showing the extent to which each industry in an economy 
ships its products to other industries. Such tables may give a bird’s eye 
view of the workings of an economy and under some conditions they may 
enable reasonably accurate forecasting. 

In this book the exposition of input-output analysis is much superior 
to that in Leontief’s previous work, although some parts of the discussion 
necessarily involve rather difficult mathematics. An effort is also made to 
develop a so-called dynamic analysis. Such an analysis would lead to a 
precise statement of how the results of a change in economic structure work 
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out over time. In previous work Leontief simply assumed that the results 

iven by input-output analysis would come about after a reasonably 
Eng period of time. Dynamic analysis, at least in principle, can suggest a 
more explicit date when the results of a change in economic structure will 
have reacted on other sectors of an economy. Dynamic analysis involves, 
among other things, the estimation of capital requirements for increased 
production. A pioneering attempt to measure such capital requirements is 
made in this book by Robert N. Grosse. 

In the original input-output studies it was assumed that the relationship 
between input and output was always the same between a particular product 
and a particular raw material, This was, however, an oversimplification, 
and in the present work is included a series of articles which attempt, largely 
on the basis of engineering information, to develop formulae by which inputs 
of raw materials are related to outputs for different industries. Some of 
these studies may incidentally be useful for suggesting effective labour 
intensive technologies that seem to be required for the economic develop- 
ment of some underdeveloped countries. Particularly noteworthy in this 
connection is an article entitled “ The Technological Structure of the Cotton 
Textile Industry ” by Anne P. Grosse. 

Leontief’s earlier work did not deal adequately with the factors determin- 
ing consumption, investment and the level of international trade. In this 
book, however, some attempts are made to integrate the analysis of consump- 
tion and investment into input-output tables. These problems are dealt 
with in Robert N. Grosse’s article and in an article on “ eee) ta and 
Final Demand” by James S. Duesenberry and Helen Kistin. The possi- 


bilities of using input-output analysis for the study of trade between regions 
and between nations are studied by Walter Isard. 


LonGricG, Stephen Hemsley. Oél im the Middle East. Its Discovery and 
Development. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 


national Affairs. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 

1954. xiii+305 pp. 25s. 

The author, who is well known in the petroleum world as an expert on 
the subject of oil et in the Middle East, provides an interesting 
historical study of the discovery of oil and its development in this area. 
The ten chapters devoted to the subject not only contain useful technical 
information concerning oil formation, discovery and development up to 1953 
in the different countries of the region but also provide the political back- 
ground that is so essential for a pcan appreciation of the progress of the 
oil industry in the Middle East. Among many useful details the author has 
devoted considerable space to an account of the activities of the large 
international oil companies, important agreements concluded between 
certain governments and oil companies, and the economic and social effects 
that have resulted from the activities of the oil undertakings in the less 
developed countries of the region. The book also contains very useful appen- 
dices giving, for each country, the area, population, type of government, pro- 
duction, oi vity, foreign companies and constituent shareholding, defini- 
tion of petroleum products, etc. Five maps of the region provide information 
on concession areas, frontiers, fields and drilling sites. 


MANCHESTER JOINT RESEARCH CouncIL. Industry and Science. A study of 
their relationship, based on a survey of firms in the Greater Manchester Area, 
1950-53. Manchester University Press, 1954. viii+188 pp. 12s. 6d. 
This survey of the use of scientific knowledge by the industries in Man- 

chester is based on visits made to 20 per cent. of the textile establishments, 

17 per cent. of the engineering firms, 22 per cent. of the “ modern ” industries 

(including rayon, and electrical engineering) and 23 per cent. of the miscel- 

laneous industries in the area. The investigations deal with the employment 

of scientists and technologists in industry, the organisation of internal 
research and development, and the nature and extent of the relations between 
industrial firms and the universities, research associations and various other 
institutions—such as the National Research Development Corporation— 
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engaged in research work. The closing chapters contain some tentative 
observations regarding the conclusions that may be drawn from the inves- 
tigation. Among these perhaps the most significant is the finding that the 
degree to which industry makes good use of science is the direct consequence 
of the outlook of the top management in each particular firm. The inquiry 
has also shown that, while there are many sectors of the industry which, 
being engaged on processes of a simple repetitive nature, have little need of 
scientific knowledge, there are other sectors in which the most pressing need 
is for a scientific approach to the control of process efficiency, and that in 
general there is a need for closer liaison between science and industry. 


/ Menta, S. D. The Indian Cotton Textile Industry. An Economic Analysis. 
Bombay, The Textile Association, 1953. xxii+232 pp. 12 rupees. 


MIKESELL, Raymond F. Foreign Exchange in the Postwar World, New York, 

Twentieth Century Fund, 1954. xv+658 pp. $5. 

This book attempts to bring together in one volume information on the 
exchange control systems and international payments arrangements of the 
countries of the world. It is not intended as a handbook of foreign exchange 
practices, however, but rather as an attempt to describe and evaluate the 
policies underlying exchange arrangements. The work is divided into four 

arts, The first outlines the emerging pattern of post-war payments practices. 

he second is devoted to the fundamental payments mechanisms: exchange 
control systems ; post-war trade and payments agreements ; the European 
Payments Union ; post-war exchange rate policies ; multiple exchange rates 
and controlled “ free ” rates ; and unofficial transactions. In the third part 
separate attention is given to different countries and monetary areas, 
emphasis being given to the international financial problems that countries 
have had to face as a basis for understanding the particular foreign exchange 
and trade policies adopted. The book concludes with a discuss/on of inter- 
national currency problems and makes tentative suggestions for dealing 
with such questions as disequilibrium and dollar shortages, the development 
of a code of fair exchange practices, sterling convertibility, and the roles of 
the International Monetary Fund and the European Payments Union, 
together with suggestions concerning possible policies for the United States 
Government. 

In addition to several appendices and tables, there is an index. 


NourseE, Edwin G. Economics in the Public Service: Administrative Aspects 
of the Employment Act. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1953. 
xi+511 pp. $6. 

This is a history and critical appraisal of the United States Council of 
Economic Advisers under the Truman administration by the first Chairman 
of the Council. 

The author, though an eminent economist, is mainly concerned with 
problems of political science rather than of economics. He is preoccupied 
with the question of what should be the role of the Council in the United 
States Government. “ It was the evident intent of Congress that this agency 
should be established at the top policy level not as a policy-making body 
but as a policy-analysing body for the whole executive establishment. ” 
This simple definition proved most difficult to implement in practice, how- 
ever. An openly stated policy analysis by an agency of the Government 
appears to create political difficulties unless its findings are in almost com- 
— agreement with government policy. A strictly confidential relationship 
‘between the President and the Council may, however, lead to anonymous 
behind-the-scenes control of economic policy by persons who lack any 
contact with public opinion and cannot contribute to the education of the 
public to support sound economic policies. 

This book provides valuable insights into the compiex. process: of the 
day-to-day operation of government, including the making of appointments, 
the preparation of reports, and the relationships of government agencies 
to the public, the press and each other. 
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SCHREGLE, Johannes. Europdische ~~ we Erfolge und Mdéglichkeiten. 
Cologne-Deutz, Bund-Verlag, G.m.b.H., 1954. 107 pp. 


In this unpretentious volume the author outlines the steps that have 
already been taken towards the integration of European soci oe and 
makes suggestions for the further action that is still required. He suggests 

The 


that a European social policy should have two main trends. ‘ 
which he describes as “ vertical”, would aim at making wages, working 
conditions and social security benefits uniform throughout the European 
countries by levelling them upwards. The ultimate aim would be to raise 
them beyond that level, since it is not sufficient to ensure that integration 
means no worsening of working conditions ; it should lead to greater social 
progress than is possible so long as integration is not achieved. The second 
trend is described as “ horizontal”, by which the author means securing 
complete freedom of movement for workers by creating a European labour 
market which would ensure the optimum degree of employment for every- 
body throughout the whole area. 
e author reviews briefly the work of the I.L.O., the Brussels Treaty 
anisation, the Council of Europe, the Coal and Steel Community, the 
O.E.E.C. and the I.C.E.M. in so as they have a bearing on the social 
policy of Europe. 

The main suggestiong.of the author for the future development of Euro- 
pean social policy are the following : 

1. European social policy should be laid down in a European social 
charter based on the Declaration of Philadelphia, the social provisions of the 
Declaration of Human Rights, the resolutions of the Social Conference of 
the European Movement and the work of the Council of Europe. 

2. There would need to be wide ratification of international labour 
Conventions and acceptance of Recommendations and resolutions of the 
Conference, the Industrial Committees and other bodies. 

3. Provision should be made for the adoption of special Conventions 
for Europe containing higher standards than those that can be laid down for 
the world as a whole. 

4. Consideration should be given to the possibility of adopting collective 
agreements on a European basis. 

5. There should be a complete network of reciprocal agreements on social 
security between all the countries concerned, and similar agreements should 
be drawn up on social assistance. Arrangements would also be required 
for co-operation between the services concerned with these questions. 

6. There should be close co-operation between national employment 
services. 

7. Close co-operation should be established between the existing inter- 
national bodies in the social field, and the creation of new and costly organi- 
sations should be avoided. In many cases most of the work in the social 
field can be undertaken by the I.L.O., to which the other competent bodies ~ 
could make financial contributions. ; 

8. The employers’ and workers’ organisations should play a full in 
determining European social policy. rn ort ug): 

9. The essential first step would be to convene a European Labour and 
Social Conference following on the Regional Conference already planned by 
the 1.L.0. The agenda of the proposed Conference should consist of three 
items : 

(a) The need for and possibility of a European social policy. 

(6) The possibility of negotiating European collective agreements and 
the best methods of achieving this end. 

(c) A European Convention on minimum standards of social security, 
based on Convention No. 102. 


STEINER, George. Government's Role in Economic Life. New York, Toronto, 
London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. xi+440 pp. 
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Woytinsky, W. S. and E. S. World Population and Production. Trends 
and Outlook. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1953. lxxii+ 1268 pp. 
$12. 


Statistics. 


Mo ter, J. Heinz. Nivellierung und Differenzierung der Arbeitseinkommen 
in Deutschland seit 1925. Volkswirtschaftliche Schriften, Heft 13. Berlin, 
Dunker & Humblot, 1954. 175 pp. DM 14.80. 


The volume brings together a large number of official statistics supple- 
mented by various non-official studies to provide a detailed analysis of the 
pre-war and post-war German wage structure. Statistics of wage rates and 
average earnings are provided for the principal branches of economic activity, 
industries, and occupations, together with breakdowns by region and by 
sex and skill of the workers. A chapter devoted to estimates of the move- 
ment of real wages includes statistics of prices, taxes, and the “ fringe 
elements ” of wages. The final chapter is devoted to an analysis of the wage 
structure in terms of Pareto and Lorenz curves and other measures of the 
frequency distribution of wage income. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


Boom, Gordon F. and Norturup, Herbert R. Economics of Labor Relations. 
Homewood, IIl.,, 1954. xv+784 pp. $8. 


/ Boegsen, Gerda and Per. Nordiske Arbejdsmarkeds Problemer. Copenhagen, 

Det Danske Forlag, 1954. 244 pp. 

This little book, which consists of the contributions of representatives 
of employers’ and workers’ organisations, government officials and experts 
in various fields in Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden to a seminar 
on social problems held in Denmark in August 1953, contains a good deal 
of information of a practical nature on certain current labour problems in 
these countries. The four sections of the book deal respectively with the 
mobility of labour, the activities of works committees, problems of integra- 
tion and adaptation of workers in the undertaking and women in industry. 

Each section ends with a recapitulation of the discussions on the various 
subjects. With reference to the activities of works committees, there was 
general agreement that employers should furnish committees in good time 
with the information prescribed by collective agreements and the law in 
such a form that committee members can obtain a clear idea of the financial 
and other problems of the undertaking, since such information contributes 
to more constructive discussion in the committees. 

There was also general agreement on the great importance of keeping 
employees informed about the activities of works committees by such 
methods as the issue of suitable reports and records of proceedings, the use 
of plant publications and special informatory meetings. It was also suggested 
that the works committee should have special contact with people in the 
different departments of the undertaking. The possibilities were also 
discussed of communicating information from the works committees to all 
employees through the ordinary channels of communication, that is, through 
the supervisory staffs, but representatives of this category were not in favour 
of this procedure. 

With reference to suggestions from the employees, it was agreed that 
attention should be paid to how suggestions were considered by the works 
committees and on what grounds they granted rewards. It was emphasised 
that supervisors should not regard suggestions made by the workers as 
involving any criticism of the supervisors’ ability to discharge their work 
properly. A positive attitude on the part of the supervisors and higher 
management towards suggestion schemes was a necessary condition for their 
success. When judging the suggestions, due regard should be had to the 
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technical knowledge of the employee and the economic value of the sug- 
gestion. 


KEATING, Edward. The Story of “ Labor”. Thirty-three Years on Rail 
Workers’ Fighting Front. Washington, Rufus H. Darby Printing Co., 
Inc., 1953. xii+305 pp. $3.50. 

This volume covers the history of the official organ of the railway trade 
unions of the United States. In reviewing the past—often in the form of 
anecdotes—it gives ane sidelights on the struggle for appropriate 
congressional legislation and for better conditions. It also provides an 
interesting story of courageous trade union journalism, with brief personal 
sketches of some of those who contributed to it. 


Kotopny, Joseph. 4,000 Years of Service. The Story of the Wholesale Tobacco 
Industry and its Pioneers. Foreword by Charles SawyER. New York, 
Farrar, Straus & Young, 1953. x+309 pp. 


PuRCELL, Theodore V. The Worker Speaks his Mind on Company and Union. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1953. xix+344 pp. $6. 


Somers, Gerald G. Experience Under National Wage Agreements. The 
Bituminous Coal and Flint Glass Industries of West Virginia. Morgan- 
town, West Virginia University, 1953. vii+82 pp. 


WoRLD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS OF THE TEACHING PROFES- 
sion. W.C.O.T.P. First Annual Report. Including a Summary of Pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly of Delegates, Oxford, July-August 1953. 
Washington, 1953. 53 pp. 


Labour Law. 


Code du travail maritime. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1953. 62 pp. 


’ FERRERO R., Ratl, y ScupE.Liari, Carlos. Legislacién social del Peri y 
otros paises de América latina, Lima, Tipo Peruana, 1954. 141 pp. 
An excellent summary of existing Peruvian legislation on contracts of 

employment, the protection of women and children, hours of work, weekly 

rest, holidays with pay, remuneration and social security. There is a preface 
setting forth the principles of labour legislation. 

In the second half of the book the different aspects of Peruvian social 
legislation are compared individually with legislation on similar subjects in 
the other major Latin American countries. 


GarteE Berrios, Alfredo. Derecho colectivo del trabajo. Coleccién de estudios 
juridicos y sociales de la Facultad de Derecho de la Universidad de 
Chile, Vol. XXIX. Santiago de Chile, Editorial juridica de Chile, 1953. 
317 pp. 

A systematic study of Chilean legislation on trade unions, collective 
agreements and industrial disputes and their settlement. 


— Estatuto juridico de los obreros. Coleccién de estudios juridicos y sociales 
de la Facultad de Derecho de la Universidad de Chile, Vol. XXX. Fore- 
word by Francisco WALKER LINARES. Santiago de Chile, Editorial 
juridica de Chile, 1953. 302 pp. 

A compendium of existing Chilean legislation on individual contracts of 
employment. Its principal merit and usefulness lie in the fact that its 
compilers have given predominance to case law and administrative practice. 


Garcia MufNoz, Guillermo Enrique. Estudio comparado del derecho del 
trabajo espafiol y chileno. Memoria de prueba optar al grado de Licen- 
ciado en la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales de la Universidad de 

Chile. Santiago, Direccién General de Prisiones Imp., 1953. 79 pp. 
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IsTITUTO DI STUDI SINDACALI E DEL LAVORO DI FIRENZE. Atti del Convegno 
di Studi sul progetto di legge per la a *% giuridica dei vapporti di 


lavoro (Firenze, 27-29 marzo 1953). 
346 pp. 1,500 lire. 


/ KLEINER, Beat. Die Gemeinschaft der Tarifparteien. (Gesamtarbeitsvertrags- 
gemeinschajft). Zollikon/Ziirich, Verlag Kleiner/Leutenegger, 1954. 80 pp. 
A penetrating analysis of the legal relationships underlying community 
of interests and the co-operation of parties to collective agreements in 
Switzerland. The author attempts primarily to define the nature of these 
relationships and their consequences in civil law. He considers that, in 
addition to their value as instruments laying down general standards, 
collective agreements are contracts in which are found characteristics of 
contracts in which the parties accept reciprocal obligations and contracts of 
partnership. The latter aspect of collective agreements is steadily gaining 
in importance, both in practice and in the theory of civil law. 


, Dott. A. Giuffré, 1953, 


NAPOLETANO, Domenico. Le quietanze liberatorie nel diritto del lavoro, 
Milan, Dott. A. Giuffré, 1953. 189 pp. 1,000 lire. 


RaBiE, Hamed A. Le recours a la gréve comme aspect de la liberté syndicale 
et sa réglementation juridique dans la législation comparée, Estratto dagli 
atti del primo congresso di diritto comparato. Vol. I. Rome, Istituto 
Italiano di Studi Legislativi, 1953. 73 pp. 


RADKE, O., and Mayr, Fr. Betriebsverfassungsgesetz vom 11. Oktober 1952. 
Mit Erlauterungen und praktischen Beispielen. Schwenningen am 
Neckar, Neckar-Verlag G.m.b.H., 1953. 168 pp. 


TrINnE, André, and Lamy, Paul. Le contrat de tvavail. Texte coordonné et 
commentaire pratique de la loi du 10 mars 1900 modifide et complétée par 
la loi du 22 juillet 1952 et la loi du 4 mars 1954, avec modéle de contrat. 
Brussels, C.E.D. (Centre d’édition et de documentation pour |l’applica- 
tion des lois sociales), 1954. 70 pp. 50 francs. 


Management. 


Borne, Fernand. Organisation des entreprises. Paris, Editions. Foucher, 
1953. 106 pp. 


H6GLUND, Rune. Fdéretaget i samhdllet. En studie i fem industriforetags 
velationer med yttervariden, Stockholm, Féretagsekonomiska Forsknings- 
institutet vid Handelshégskolan, 1953. 208 pp. 15 kronor. 

A detailed study of the time and effort given by the senior executives 
of five large Swedish undertakings, members of a study group on business 
administration, to public relations and contacts with outside organisations 
such as all levels of government, central industrial and trade associations 
and industrial and commercial organisations on which the senior executives 
served as board members. 

The study, although completely independent, is a continuation of an 
earlier study by Professor Sune Carlson published partly in Executive 
Behaviour in 1941 and partly in the Proceedings of the Eighth International 
Management Congress held at Stockholm in 1947. 

After introductory chapters outlining the problems dealt with in the 
study and the methods employed, the author gives a full account of the 
findings of time studies on the senior executives and of interviews held with 
both senior and junior executives taking part in the investigation. The 
author supports his conclusions with detailed statistical and descriptive 
accounts of the data collected. 


Jamison, Charles L. Business Policy. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. 
viii+580 pp. 


Vass, Urbain. La hiévarchie dans la structure de l’entreprise. Paris, Dunod, 
1953. 88 pp. 
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Manpower. 


BUNDESMINISTERIUM FUR ARBEIT, Federal Republic of Germany. Die 
Wirtschafts- und Beschaftigungslage in der Bundesrepublik im Jahre 1953. 
Ein Uberblick iiber die Veranderungen des Beschaftigtenstandes der 
westdeutschen Wirtschaft und ihre ursd&chlichen Zusammenhange. 
Bonn, 1954. 57 pp. 

In this report the Federal Ministry of Labour has undertaken more than 

a survey of chariges in the level of employment and their apparent causes 

during the year under review. Statistical data and information have been 

assembled and evaluated concerning events in the national economy and 
its various branches which have influenced the employment market and 
the impact of demographic phenomena, such as anomalies in the popu- 
lation structure by age, occupational and ey rages distribution, migra- 
tion surpluses and the proportionate excess of female persons. For reference 
purposes most of the data in the report have been compiled on a = 
average basis and are compared with the corresponding figures for 1950 and 

1939. This method makes it possible to ascertain prevalent trends and adds 

to the topical value of the report. 


/ MEIDNER, Rudolf. Svensk Arbetsmarknad vid full sysselsdtining. Stockholm, 

Konjunkturinstitutet, 1954. 341 pp. 15 kroner. 

Certain employment conditions affecting productivity in a full employ- 
ment economy are anal in this extensive study of the Swedish labour 
market in the years 1945-50. It seeks to answer such questions as the extent 
to which the considerable tension in the labour market prevailing during 
this period has been influenced by changes in labour supply and demand, 
and whether in the competition for labour under such conditions smaller 
firms were at an advantage. The central problem of the study is whether 
there is a connection between the rate of employment and changes in the 
so-called disintegrating forces, in particular those of excessive labour turn- 
over and of absenteeism. Some central concepts, such as “ labour supply ” 
and “ mobility of labour” are discussed defined in this context. A 
final chapter offers the conclusions of the analysis. A summ in English 
of the analysis and a full translation of the conclusions are included. 


RucHaMEs, Louis. Race, Jobs & Politics. The Story of FEPC. New York, 
Columbia University Press; London, Toronto, Bombay, Karachi, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. x+255 pp. $3.75. 

Deals with legislative action in the United States between June 1941 
and the end of 1951 against racial discrimination in employment, with 
particular attention to the attitude of Congress. The writer examines the 
achievements of the different Fair Employment Practice Committees and 
concludes that the most effective form of action against discrimination is 
mandatory legislation in support of a programme for the education of public 
opinion. 


Migration. 

CONSUMERS LEAGUE OF NEW YorK. Migrant Farm Workers in New York 
State. Report prepared by Mabel Lewis Hopper and Marjorie CANTOR, 
New York, 1983. xi+111 pp. $1. 

This report deals with the 30,000-35,000 migrant farm workers employed 
in New York State. Most of them are Southern Negroes who follow the 
crops along the Atlantic coast from Florida, but off-shore workers from Puerto 
Rico and the British West Indies and workers from urban areas in New 
York and neighbouring states are also included. The report, based on a 
1951 survey, deals with the way in which migrants find employment, with 
special reference to crew leaders and the State Employment Service ; with 
living and working conditions, housing, health and welfare, special prob- 
lems of migrants’ children, and the relation between migrants and the 
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community. The establishment of a co-ordinated state programme to deal 
with the migrant labour problem is strongly recommended. Other recom- 
mendations concern the regulation of crew leaders, the extension of federal 
and state labour legislation to migrant workers, the establishment of a 
stricter code for migrant camps, the extension of child-care and educational 
programmes and the establishment of a State Division of Migrant Labor, 
together with a tripartite Migrant Labor Board, “ with full responsibility 
for developing and implementing all phases of the state programme relating 
to migrant labour ”. 


/ INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE Unions. Problems of 
International Migration. Study Guide No. 2. Brussels, 1954. 68 pp. 
3s., 40 cents, or the equivalent in other currencies. 

This study gives the general background and history of movements of 
population between countries and analyses the problem of adjusting immi- 
grant workers to their new surroundings. This last subject is treated on 
the basis of information received from various trade union centres. 


Morris, Yaakov. Pioneers From the West. A History of Colonization in 
Isvael by Settlers from English-Speaking Countries. Jerusalem, Youth 
and Hechalutz Department, World Zionist Organization, 1953. 160 pp. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


KINDER, James S., and McCiusky, F. Dean. The Audio-Visual Reader. 
Dubuque, Iowa, W. M. C. Brown Company, 1954. xiv+382 pp. $5.75. 
In compiling this work from 44 sources, the authors have selected and 
edited the writings of 136 authors and taken excerpts from six committee 
reports in order to bring together under one cover a representative cross- 
section of literature dealing with the use of audio-visual materials and tech- 
niques in education. 


The subjects discussed include the philosophy and theory of audio-visual 
instruction, the use of teaching materials, the application of techniques 
in elementary and secondary schools and in higher education, and the 
administration of audio-visual instructional organisations. The use made 
of audio-visual aids and materials in adult education and in rural schools 
is also briefly discussed. 

A chapter on research contains a useful list of references. 


McKILLop, Norman. How I Became an Engine Driver. London, Edinburgh, 
Paris, Melbourne, Toronto and New York, Thomas Nelson and Sons 
Ltd., 1953. ix+116 pp. 5s. 

A description in fictional form of the progress from a newly engaged 
starter in the locomotive grades doing odd jobs in the shed to a driver of 
the crack fast trains of the British Railways. Some indication is given of 
the thorough training traditionally given to a junior by the senior menand by 
the locomotive inspectors. An interesting feature is the use made of the 
mutual improvement classes. 


SCHINDLER, Ernst. Die gesetzliche nn soy | der Berufsausbildung der 
Jugendlichen. Cologne-Deutz, Bund-Verlag G.m.b.H., 1953. 160 pp. 


SEyMouR, W. Douglas. Industrial Training for Manual Operations. London, 

Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd., 1954. xi+203 pp. 20s. 

This book outlines methods of improving industrial skills that have been 
introduced into a wide variety of industries in Great Britain and elsewhere 
in Europe during the past ten years. 

The author does not recommend that the methods given be copied; 
rather he believes that in order to achieve the best results and the fullest 
benefits from improved operator skills and specialised methods of training 
it is essential to understand the basis on which they are built as well as the 
practical steps by which they are applied. Both the basis and practical steps 
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are discussed. The book includes chapters on methods, analysis and the 
pre tion of standard and specialised training courses, the training centre 
and staff, attitudes and pr ures, the training of instructors, the organisa- 
tion and supervision of a training centre, retraining and the results of 
operator training and retraining. 


Social Security. 


_/ ARBEJDS- OG SOCIALMINISTERIETS, Denmark. Socialpolitikken i Danmark 
siden socialreformen belyst ved udviklingen i de sociale udgifter. En under- 
sogelse ved Arbejds- og Socialministertets Statsvidenskabelige Konsulent. 
@konomisk - Statistiske Undersogelser Nr. 18. Copenhagen, Sertryk af 
“ Socialt Tidsskrift ”, 1954. 181 pp. 7.50 kroner. 

This survey deals with expenditure in Denmark since 1933 on health 
(health insurance and health services, including hospitals), employment 
injury insurance and labour protection, unemployment insurance and public 
works for the unemployed, measures on behalf of aged and disabled persons, 
family and child we , general assistance and the care of war victims. The 
aggregate annual expenditure on these items has risen by over 400 per cent. 
in the period covered. To a certain extent the increase is due to the fact 
that various cash benefits are automatically adjusted to changes in the 
cost-of-living index and that this index has risen by more than 120 per cent. 
since 1933. In part it is attributed to demographic changes—an increase 
of 20 per cent. in the population, an increase in the proportion of the total 

pulation not gainfully occupied (children and old persons) and an increase 
in the proportion of the total population to be found in urban areas—and 
in part to improvements in the social welfare schemes. There is a very brief 
summary of the findings in English. 


‘CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE, United States. A Look at Modern Health Insurance. 
A Survey of the Voluntary Health Insurance Movement in the United 
States. Washington, 1954. ix+176 pp. 

This collection of articles by a group of experts attempts to give a com- 
plete and up-to-date picture of the entire structure of voluntary health 
insurance in the United States. Insurance is carried by a great variety of 
agents, including the following : insurance companies—400 companies offered 
individual and family health and accident policies by the end of 1952, while 
group health insurance is normally taken out by employers, labour unions, 
etc. ; non-profit “ Blue Cross ” plans, in which hospitals participate and which 
provide hospital service (not including physician’s care) rather than cash 
indemnity ; “ Blue Shield ” plans sponsored by medical societies and also 
tending to provide service—mainly surgical care and often hospital care— 
for agreed fees rather than reimbursement of ses ; employee mutual 
benefit societies ; “ self-insurance ” plans of employers ; we plans set 
up jointly by employers and labour unions ; labour union self-insurance, etc. 
The growth of voluntary insurance has been phenomenal, and new types 
of coverage are constantly being developed. 


DEARING, Charles L. Industrial Pensions, Washington, Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1954. x+310 pp. $3.75. 

This study of industrial pensions in the United States gives special 
consideration to the long-range implications of the investment of pension 
funds. Unless the normal working-life span can be extended to match 
increasing life expectancy, growing numbers of old persons must be provided 
with a means of livelihood. One of the ways of transferring the necessary 
goods and services from the working to the a segment of the 
population is to set aside a portion of current income and invest it for the 


future a of those who are unable to work. This may be done without 
e 


reducing general standard of living of others only if the funds set aside 
are employed so that they increase the productive efficiency of the labour 
force or expand employment opportunities. The author estimates that by 
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1960 the flow of money savings seeking investment will include about 6,000 
million dollars annually from industrial pension SS and examines 
the possibilities of finding productive outlets at favourable returns for this 
sum and the investment problems that may arise, their possible economic 
consequences and potential corrective forces and policies. 

The author suggests that the defects in industrial pension programmes, 
which resulted from negotiations carried on in time of stress, may be elimi- 
nated in future collective bargaining. However, he doubts the wisdom of 
continuing mandatory collective bargaining on all terms of the plans, and 
suggests that this policy should be subjected to congressional review in the 
light of recent mperens. In his opinion the pension formula should be 
independent of the federal old-age and survivors’ insurance programme, 
the rates should be based on productivity rather than presumed need, and 
each individual worker should have an automatic vested money right in 
the pension funds. 

he author concludes that primary responsibility for old-age security 
rests jointly on the Government and the individual. Industrial pension 
schemes can serve a useful ey? ge in providing supplementary income in 
retirement and they can make a contribution to the increased productivity 
of the economy by supplying the new capital for technological improvement, 
new equipment and expansion of plant capacity, and for essential public 
services such as education, highways, sanitation and public health. 


LassEN, Birger Stuevold, Smiru, Carsten, and Vistiz, Ingolf A. Erstatning 
og Trygd. Om ulykkestrygd og ikke kontrakimessig erstatningsansvar i 
private arbeidsforhold. Oslo, Akademisk Forlag, 1953. xvi+368 pp. 
25 kroner. 


Agriculture. 


Harris, Marshall. Origin of the Land Tenure System in the United States. 
Ames, Iowa State College Press, 1953. xiv+445 pp. $7.50. 


This scholarly work contains a comprehensive description of the develop- 
ment of the United States land tenure m during the colonial era, and 
analyses the various changes occurring during this 200-year veers and the 
factors bringing about these changes. While, therefore, it is largely a piece 
of historical research, the book meets an essential need for the understanding 
of the present land tenure system and for making recommendations for its 
improvement. The introductory chapter on the nature of land tenure is a 
useful restatement of fundamental concepts. The book is well documented 
and indexed. 


STATISTISCHES LANDESAMT SCHLESWIG-HoLsTEIN. Regionale Unter- 
schiede in der Arbeitsverfassung der schleswig-holsteinischen Landwirt- 
schaft. Eine Auswertung der Landwirtschaftlichen Betriebszadhlung 1949 
nach tiber 300 Teilgebieten des Landes. Kiel, 1953. 59 pp. DM 5. 


This study of regional differences in agricultural labour distribution in 
Schleswig-Holstein casts light on the great variety of factors related to 
employment in farming. The author analyses the agricultural census figures 
for family, hired and seasonal labour and relates them to such factors as 
size and type of farm and terms of employment. 

While the overriding factors in the agricultural employment market in 
Schleswig-Holstein are rapid mechanisation and a strong rural-urban move- 
ment, locally farmers experience either a manpower shortage or a surplus 
that is difficult to equilibrate because of the varying nature of the labour 
required. Thus, a precise knowledge of all factors influencing the distri- 
bution of labour is necessary. This would permit the introduction of such 
measures as a housing scheme designed to permit farmers to change from 
the use of unmarried helpers, now difficult to find, to married workers, of 
whom there is a surplus. The report contains a great deal of valuable statis- 
tical and graphical material. 
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Sutiak, A. I. La place de la coopération dans la vie rurale. Coopératives 
économiques agricoles et institutions financiéres de crédit agricole. Avant- 
pro e Akram RicaBy. Version arabe de A. Ch. CoouMAN. Publication 
de la-Banque Agricole. Dasmascus, 1953. 212 pp. 


WEIGER, Eberhard. Die Arbeiterfrage im der deutschen Forstwirtschaft. 
Beitrage zur Lésung der Forstarbeiterfrage unter besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Arbeiterverhdltnisse der bayerischen Staatsforstver- 
waltung. Munich, Buchdruckerei Gotteswinter G.m.b.H., 1954. xxiv+ 
432 pp. DM 19.50. 

This report on manpower problems in German forestry first discusses 
labour as the principal production factor and then presents the problems 
of forest workers in their historical perspective, including ways and means 
adopted to find a solution to these problems. 

he author discusses in detail the problem of wages and gives an account 
of the different methods of payment (hourly wages and payment by results 
according to the various kinds of standard performance tables). He stresses 
the importance of vocational training to increase the material standard of 
living of forest workers through higher productivity and higher wages. 

While training schemes have been in existence for several decades, the 

constantly changing pattern of forest production implies corresponding 

continuous Ss of training if the utilisation of labour and forest 
resources is to improved. The social security and housing schemes for 
forest workers are fully described. 

The author has had wide experience in the German forest administration, 
and has devoted much effort to raising the standard of living of forest 
workers. This pioneer experience is reflected in the wealth of practical 
information contained in the book. 


Co-operation. 


AFRIKA-INSTITUUT, Leiden—RIJKSLANDBOUWHOGESCHOOL, Ghent. Le mou- 
vement coopératif en territoires tropicaux arriérés. The Cooperative Move- 
ment in Tropical Less-developed Territories. Deuxiéme symposium inter- 
national d’économie rurale tropicale, 1952. Subsidised by the Fonds du 
Bien-étre indigéne, Brussels. Leiden, Universitaire Pers Leiden, 1953. 
304 pp. 

This summary of the proceedings of the second international symposium 
on tropical economics, held in Ghent in 1952, contains valuable information 
on co-operative activity in the tropical regions administered by Belgium, 
France and the United Kingdom. Appendices contain excerpts from legis- 
lation and a bibliography. 


Lavonpks, A. Charles Gide. Un apétre de la ation entre les hommes. 
Un précurseur de lV’ Europe unie et de l’'0.N.U. Preface by Bernard 
LAVERGNE. Uzés (Gard), La Capitelle, 1953. 265 pp. 

The aim of the author is not to describe the doctrines of Charles Gide 
in detail but to give an idea of the man himself and explain his activity in 
widely different fields by the surroundings in which he lived. Even so, this 
book will be received with considerable interest by all members of the co- 
operative movement, as it will give them a more intimate knowledge of a 
person who is now generally recognised as one of the great theoretical 
exponents of co-operation. 
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ERRATA 


1954—Vol. LXX 


Nos. 3-4, Sep.-Oct. “ Léon Jouhaux, 1879-1954”. Page 250, line 27, and 
page 251, line 30: for “ President of the French Republic ” read “ President 
of the French Council of Ministers ”. 


“ Bibliography ”. Page 350, first line : for “ Report VI (2) ” read “ Report 
VI (1) ”. 
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Germany’s Comeback 
in the World Market 


By Professor Dr. LUDWIG ERHARD, Minister of Economic 
Affairs in the Federal Republic of Germany 


A great deal has been talked about the economic recovery of 
Western Germany. Here the Minister himself describes the stages 
by which first the Bizone and then the Federal Republic have effected 
this remarkable comeback. He demonstrates in detail the way in 
which government policy is employed to stimulate a free market 
economy and every nook and cranny exploited to give the Federal 
Republic a foothold in foreign markets. Illustrated. About 21s. 


The Origin of Russia 


By Professor HENRYK PASZKIEWICZ 


The author deals at length with the ethnical and political condi- 
tions which developed in the regions of the Dnieper and the Volga 
from the ninth to the end of the fourteenth century and shows how 
the events of this period profoundly influenced the whole future 
of these lands. 63s. net. 


Close Contact 


With the Russians in Eastern Germany 
By Brigadier C. H. DEWHURST, O.B.E. 


“ Brigadier Dewhurst writes of the Russians, from his knowledge 
gained as chief of the British Mission in Eastern Germany... . His 
account is an illuminating analysis of the Russian administrator’s 
character.”—Cardiff Western Mail. 

Illustrated, 2nd impression. 12s. 6d. net. 


Principles of Social Reconstruction 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 
13th impression. 9s. 6d. net. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS REVIEW 


Published Quarterly by the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University 


Articles and discussions by outstanding authorities on developments in the field of industria ]and labour 
relations throughout the world, including arbitration, mediation, conciliation ; labour law ; labour economics, 
foreign trends in industrial and labour relations ; protective labour legislation ; personnel management ; 
union organisation and history ; human relations in industry ; and manpower mobilisation. 

Also the following regular features : an extensive and complete bibliography in the field of industrial and 
labour relations, covering both books and periodicals—documents—news and notes—listings of important 
new research projects—reports on the activities of organisations in the field of labour relations. Over 75 
books reviewed each year. 

Annual subscription (foreign and domestic) : $4.00, Single copies : $1.25. 

Subscriptions may be sent to any authorised sales agent or to the Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 








Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
Published in two parts 


Series A: papers dealing with such matters as population and vital 
statistics, agriculture, economics, finance, trade, industry and sociology ; 
also book reviews and notes on matters of current interest. 

Series B : papers dealing with advances in statistical methodology and 
mathematical subjects. 

Price per number : Series A: 15s. ; Series B: {1 2s. 6d. 
Annual subscription, post free: Series A, numbers: £3 1s.; Series B, 2 numbers : {2 5s. 6d. 
Both parts available free to Fellows. For particulars apply to the Assistant Secretary, 
Roya STATISTICAL SociETy, 4 Portugal Street, Lonpon, W.C.2 








INDIAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 


(Founded 1916) 
Contents : Articles by recognised authorities on economic theory, economic history, Indian economic probiems, 
public finance, business finance, insurance, planning, statistical methods, econometrics, mathematical 
economics, money and banking, trade, industrial organisation, marketing, transportation, agriculture, 


industries, economic geography, labour and industrial relations, social insurance, co-operation and population ; 
book reviews ; notes on current economic affairs 


Published quarterly. Annual subscription: inland, Rs. 15; foreign, £1 4s., or $5.50 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 
UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD, U.P., INDIA 














MYSORE LABOUR GAZETTE 


I ee ee under the immediate supervision of 
the Commissioner of Labour in Mysore, Bangalore 
Contains leading articles, important extracts and summaries of contem- 
porary opinions, reviews of labour laws, labour notes and news, working 
class cost-of-living statistics, notes on absenteeism, industrial disputes, 
regional employment exchanges, etc., and all other matters relating to labour 
in the State. 

Rates of subscription: Rupees 9 annually ; annas 12 single copy; postage extra 
Available from : The Commissioner of Labour, Mysore, No. 5 Infantry 
Road, Civil Station, Bangalore (South India). 
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@ United Nations 


Economic @ A comprehensive United Nations survey, prepared by the 

Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Survey Far East, which deals with the economy of the whole region, 
focusing attention on development problems and prospects. 


of 
Asia @ Special chapters are devoted to the food situation, export 
decline and public finance. Country-by-country reports, 
and which survey the economic situation in individual countries 
th in the area, are included for the first time in this annual 
e publication. 
Far 
@ Obtainable in local currencies from any authorised Sales 
East Agent for United Nations publications or from the Sales 
1953 Section, European Office of the United Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland or the Sales & Circulation Section, United 


Nations, New York. 


U.N. Publ. No. 1953.11.F.8. 161 pages 
French edition in preparation 
$1.50 11/- stg. Swiss frs. 6.00 




















ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 1953 


This comprehen- Parts I and II 
ringer |e xt dpm 
the seventh in a Europe, the Soviet 
series of annual @) Union and Eastern 
reports prepared Europe, while Part 
by the Secretariat III presents a stu- 
of the Economic NATIONS dy of economic 
Commission for development in 

Europe. Southern Europe. 


The volume includes several charts and tables showing 

production and demand, exports, imports, trade balance, 

mining, manufacturing, gold and dollar assets, and many 
other subjects. 


U.N. Publ. No. 1954.ILE.2. 314 pages 
French and Russian editions in preparation 
$2.50 17/6 stg. Swiss frs. 10.00 


Obtainable in local currencies from any authorised Sales Agent for 
United Nations publications or from the Sales Section, European Office 
of the United Nations, Geneva, Switzerland or the Sales & Circulation 
Section, United Nations, New York. 
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Minimum Wages in 
Latin America 


Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 34 


The need for fixing minimum wages in Latin American countries 
is very great because the incomes of a large proportion of the popu- 
lation are too low to allow the worker to supply himself and his 
family with the indispensable necessities of life such as food, clothing 
and housing. At the same time it is evident that the South American 
countries are becoming increasingly aware of the importance of fixing 
minimum wages, and indeed legislation has been passed in nearly 
every country. In many cases, however, the systems in force are not 
adequate and there is frequently a considerable gap between the law 
as it has been laid down and what is done in practice. 


The first part of the volume, which is devoted to a comparative 
analysis of systems of wage regulation in Latin American countries, 
mentions the international standards or principles relating to mini- 
mum wages, and applicable to the American countries, which have 
been laid down by the General Conference and the American 
regional conferences of the International Labour Organisation ; 
summarises the legislative record of each country with regard to the 
introduction of the minimum wage principle ; discusses the scope of 
the legislation and the different systems of wage-fixing machinery 
and wage-fixing procedure in existence in Latin American countries 
and outlines the reasons for the discrepancies between the legislation 
enacted and the benefits actually obtained by the workers : defects 
in legislation, limited experience, and national circumstances which 
make it especially difficult to implement the legal provisions. 


The second part contains a series of short studies on the systems 
in force in the various individual countries. Each of these studies 
contains a description of the recent development and present state 
of minimum wage legislation in the country concerned. Wherever 
the information available has permitted, this description is supple- 
mented by an account of the actual application of the system. 


184 pages, inclnding index Price: $1; 6s. 










































